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Tre Relation of the Different Educational Insti- | 


tutions of the State. 


BY PROF. S. H. CARPENTER. 

That the work of education should be 
undertaken by the State, has become 
almost an axiom. This right of the State 
is usually referred to the principle of self- 
protection, as it is generally conceded 
that ignorance fis the deadliest enemy of 
freedom. This question has thus been 
settled as all political questions must be 
adjusted, rather by the law of expediency 
than by any reference to an ultimate prin- 
ciple. The State as a body politic, not 
being possessed of a personal conscience, 
the question of abstract right does not 
enter this discussion. And it is by the 
same law of expediency that the only re- 
maining question must be decided: that 
is, to what extent is the State authorized 
to carry the work of public instruction ? 
Shall we be satisfied with Reading, Writ- 
ing and Arithmetic, or shall we add other 
common English branches? Shall we 
stop here, or shall we add the College 
course, with its Languages and Sciences? 
The law of expediency must decide, and 
has already decided that something more 
than the common school is necessary, 
although just what is demanded has not 
been very accurately defined, and conse- 
quently everything above mere rudimen- 
tary instruction is in a chaotic state. It 
is time this chaos was reduced to system, 
and the entire educational work of the 
State brought into harmonious relation. 





If anything beyomi the merest rudi 
ments of knowledge is to be given, the 
law of economy demands that this work 
should be thoroughly systematized, and 
here as elsewhere in science, perfection of 
system is revealed by simplicity of plan. 
A plan that is defective or cumbersome 
indicates a failure to comprehend the 
working of all the parts of the plan as a 
whole. We think that our present sys- 
tem of public instruction is open to this 
charge of incompleteness and imperfec- 
tion. It does not do well all it attempts 
to do, because it does not comprehend in 
one system all that is to be done. We 
would lay down the following proposi 
tions in regard to the scope of public ed 
ucation : 

1. The education furnished by the 
State must be fundamental or discipiina 
ry, and not technical. 

2. Provided it remain thus fundamen. 
tal, the State may furnish any grade of 
instruction. 

The State must deal with its citizens as 
aunit. It cannot recognize or admit 
favored classes. All must stand equals 
before the bar of education as before the 
bar of law. Therefore the education fur- 
nished by the State must be fundamental, 
because whatever benefits are conferred 
by the commonwealth must be open to 
general enjoyment. The violation of this 
principle would involve a people in all 
the evils of special legislation. Public 
education can be defended only upon the 
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condition that the education furnished is | 
necessary to the general welfare. Democ- 
racy must be impartial, and give to none 
What it does not offer to all; it must se- 
cure the greatest good of the whole, rath- 
er than the special good of a favored 
class. 

But so long as this impartiality is main- 
tained the State is not debarred from giv- 
ing any grade of instruction, simply by 
the grade itself. Absolutely one grade is 
of as much public benefit as another. 
Whatever can be shared in equally by all 
is within the proper exercise of its author- 
This limitation is imposed not so 
much by the grade as by the manner in 
which the education is given or offered. 
The direct benefits of technical education 
must from its very nature be restricted to 
« part of the community. Any one trade 
or profession to be profitable must be in 
the hands of few, so that its benefits will 
be shared unequally by society, a small 
part being benefited directly, and the lar- 
ger part only indirectly. Society is such 
an intimate partnership that no one can 
be benefited without conferring upon all 
2 certain advantage; but to authorize the 
government to grant without cost any 
benefit, its advantages must be capable of 
being shared equally. If then technical 
instruction be given for the special be- 
hoof of any one class, the same, or an 
equivalent benefit must be conferred upon 
every other class. If the government es- 
tablishes and supports technical schools 
for farmers, which do anything more than 
teach the fundamental principles of sci- 
ence as they particularly affect agricul- 
ture,—although it is admitted that such 
schools would benefit a very large propor- 
tion of the community—it should, in fair- 
ness, do the same for miners and mechan- 
ics, and for each and every separate hand- 
icraft. If the State pays a professor of ! 
farming, it should also employ a profess- | 
or of blacksmithing or shoemaking, for 
agriculture is as much a special calling | 
us any one of these. So again, if the State | 
establish a school of law, for the benefit | 
of lawyers, ought it not, in fairness, t« es. | 
tablish a school of medicine, for the ben- | 


ity. 





efit of Coctors. whose knowledge af 
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the greatest public service? And ought 
it not to go further and establish schools 
of theology, of music and painting? One 
class of citizens ought not to be furnished 
with a professor free, or ata reduced cost, 
which rednction comes from the pockets 


| of others, while the rest are compelled to 


procure their professional knowledge ai 
full cost, with a subsidy to the favored 
callings added. 

An exception in this respect may be 
fairly made in the case of Normal Schools, 
as they may be considered a necessary 
means to the diffusion of general educa- 
tion. Good teachers are an essential con- 
dition to good schools. ‘They are the 
agents upon whose ability and fidelity 
the success of the work depends; and the 
expediency of universal education being 
granted, the agencies necessary to secure 
this end cannot be withheld. <A grant of 
power necessarily carries with it the 
means to make the grant effective. Fur- 
thermore, as teachers must know more 
than they are required to teach, if their 
teaching is to be really valuable, the 
course of instruction that fits them for 
this office must be superior to that fol- 
lowed in the common schools. A teacher 
who teaches up to the full measure of his 
knowledge, is at best an inefficient teach- 
er, and, like the man who has ceased to 
learn, ought to cease to teach. If then 
the common schools are to be properly 
taught, they must be supplied with teach. 
ers possessed of a superior education, 
who have Jearned not only how to teach 
but also how to learn. This training 
should be furnished by the State as a 
means to secure the ultimate end. Nor- 
mal schools are not, then, mere technica! 
schools where pedagogy is taught, but 
training schools where the superior edu- 
cation and the peculiar discipline required 
by the teacher is furnished by the State. 

Every increase in positive knowledge 
aids the teacher in giving instruction in 
the most elementary studies, so that no 
limit can be arbitrarily set to the amount 
of instruction to be given by the State, 
provided it remain fundamental in its 
character. A man teaches Arithmetic al] 
r knowing Algebra, and Al 
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The Relation of the Differcxi 
vebra better for knowing Geometry, and | 
soon. We have then at one extreme the 
common school, und at the other the uni- 
versity, and between these there should 
be a series of schools properly graded, 
und increasing in number as we descend 
in grade, all bound together in an organic 
whole by the cohesion of a perfect sys- 
tem. From the simple fact that the num- | 
ber requiring elementary instruction is so | 
largely in excess of the number requiring 
higher education, it follows that any 
method of public instruction entitled to 
the name of asystem, will require careful 
organization—that is, a reduction into 
classes, each having a sort of individual- 
ity and a definite aim. Perfection of | 
method can be reached only by perfection 
of system. In proportion as system is | 
wanting, the good results possible are di- | 
minished, as system is necessary to secure 
the greatest economy in the expenditure 
of time, force and money. In accordance 
with this principle we state the following 
propositions: 

1. Economy demands that our educa- 
tional forces be so adjusted as to work in 
perfect harmony—no forces being neces- 
sarily duplicated, and no desirable results 
omitted, 

2. Economy forbids the employment of 
any greater or more expensive force than 
just sufficient to accomplish the desired 
result, | 

Without this adjustment of means to! 
ends there can be no proper system, nor 
Will the results attained be in any manner 
commensurate with the force expended. 
Using too little force we meet with com- 
plete failure; using too much we lose 
all the power exerted by the unnecessary 
excess. The great diversity of the results 
desired, requires the employment of a cor- 
responding diversity of forces. Hence 
the principle of division of labor finds 
here an imperative application. It would 


| 
| 
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‘employed, and the same instructor th 
‘teaches him must be employed in teach- 
ing all below him. 
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# teacher is his eapital, 


education of 
upon which he should receive 
fair return for ‘his investment. ‘The 
highest scholar taught in the school will 
determine the grade of the teacher to be 
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If one boy in the 
school studies Latin, the teacher must be 
able to teach him Latin one hour, and 
teach children the alphabet the next, in 
which case a large portion of bis capital 
lies idle the most of the time, while he is 
paid for the use of it all thetime. Econ- 
omy, then, requires a careful grading of 
the school, so that cheap work may be 
done cheaply, and expensive forces kept 
at expensive work. 

Hitherto the State has required no gra- 
dation in the work of public instruction. 
From the alphabet to tie highest scien- 
ces have ranged the studies of the com- 
mon schools, chiefly because no provision 
has been made for intermediate instrue- 
tion. It would be the sheerest folly for 
the State to accept at the hands of the 
General Government University to 
which it should provide no means of ac- 
cess. And so the University has attempt- 
ed to do a part of this work which did not 
properly belong to it, and the common 
schools have attempted to do a part which 
even less belonged to them. This want 
of system works positive injury to the com- 
mon school, if there be pupils much in 
advance of the majority ct children 
in the first place, an expensive teacher is 
required, and, in the second, a dispropor- 
tionate share of the teacher’s time is giv- 
en to the favored few and taken from the 
needy many: and besides this, if there is 
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too great a range of studies the teacher’s 
interest will be unduly concentrated upon 
the higher classes. 

If our system of public insiruction is to 
keep pace with the advance of our State, 


I 





manifestly be bad economy to hire a col-| this fault must be remedied, and the prin- 
lege professor ata salary of $2,000 to teach | ciple of gradation recognized and adopt- 
a district school, however admirably he} ed. We must not rest satisfied with the 
might teach the alphabet. The cost of | common school and the u liversity, but 
education, like the cost of everything | must make as adequate provision for in- 
clse, will be determined by the value of | termedis te grades, as we have already 
the force employed in its production. The | made for the lower, anc he 
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higher education, but as well in the in- 
terests of common schools. Teachers 
can then be secured with reference to 
particular grades, and thereby be enabled 
to give their whole time and attention to 
the distinct work for which they were en- 
gaged, instead of devoting a large share 
of their time to pupils who should be 
taught elsewhere. Adequate provision 
for instruction always increases the num- 
ber of those desirous of receiving its ben- 
efits. Such provision is not found in ex- 
isting institutions. The University and 
the Normal Schools cannot do this work. 
It is without the particular scope of the 
former, and could only be done imper- 
fectly and expensively by the latter. A 
grade of intermediate schools must be 
established by the State, making a con- 
nection between the common schools and 
the University. 

We believe this provision is demanded 
by the wants of the people. Compara- 
tively few of those who attend the district 
schools ever reach the University. The 
reasons are three: want of inclination; 

yant of money; want of opportunity. If 
opportunity be furnished, in many cases, 
money will be had; if opportunity and 
money be secured, want of inclination 
will to a large extent disappear, and the 
result would be a large increase in the 
attendance upon our higher institutions 
of learning. To prove the existence of 
the public demand for this grade of 
school, we need only take the catalogue 
of any college in the State. For instance, 
in Beloit College, one of our oldest and 
best colleges, the proportion of students 
in the intermediate or preparatory course 
is three to one in the college course, and 
the same was true of the State University 
until the reward of free tuition was offer- 
ed to those preparing elsewhere. The 
stream of education is dammed between 
the common school and the college. This 
obstruction must be removed, and the 
only way to remove it is to provide inter- 
mediate schools to do the work cheaply 
which is now but partially done, and that 
in a costly manner by higher institutions. 


This is| 


demanded not merely in the interests of 
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These institutions should be so located as 
to be readily accessible, for ease of access 
tends to remove every one of the hindran- 
ces above mentioned, and opportunities 
for good, like temptations to evil, are far 
more likely to be embraced when brought 
to the attention by a perpetual invitation. 

The adoption of this system by the 
State involves the determination of the 
limits of these grades, and here we pre- 
sume the first practical difficulty would 
be met. The common school needs a 
more accurate definition. The law pro- 
vides that certain studies may be taught; 
it should go further and state precisely 
what studies shall be taught, and as posi- 
tively forbid the dabbling in any others. 
The grade also of the proposed interme- 
diate schools should be as accurately de- 
fined, and each school should be kept 
strictly within the limits laid down. Let 
the common school grade into the inter- 
mediate school, and this grade into the 
University, either directly or through the 
Normalschool. The State will then fur 
nish education free to all, imposing only 
the slight burden of requiring pupils to go 
for education to the places where the 
State furnishes the particular grade that 
they require. 

While it is true that our higher institu- 
tions will determine ina large degree the 
character of our primary schools, it is no 
less true that the success of our higher 
institutions depends vitally upon a steady 
supply of students from schools of a 
lower grade. A University is compara- 
tively useless if placed above the reach 
of the masses; and if it lower its stand- 
ard of admission to remedy this evil and 
place itself within reach, it loses its dis- 
tinctive character, and attempting too 
much does nothing well. The General 
Government has endowed a University for 
the State, and private bencfaction has also 
endowed several colleges. The question 
now is, will the State open the way to 
these institutions, and make them acces- 
sible to the people ? 





In Pennsylvia women are eligible to 
any office of control or management un- 
der the school laws of that State. 
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THE ART OF TEACHING, 

AS ILLUSTRATED ON PENIKESE. 

No one felt more deeply than Prot. 
Agassiz the need of « change in the meth- 
ods and aims of public instruction. He 
was a constant friend and adviser of the 
teacher as well as the helper and inspirer 
of the pupil. The essential object of the 
course at Penikese was, first, to shew 
teachers how to learn, and then to show | 
them how to teach. Prof. Agassiz felt | 
that there was great need of getting out 
of the traditionary ruts, especially in 
methods of instruction in natural history. 
In the earlier part of the student’s course | 
ic of much more importance 


he deemed 
to learn how i. 
than to acquire by rote a mass of facts | 
heaped together for the student’s conve- | 
nience. Ie distrusted the methods of the | 
books, and aimed to bring the student, 


observe and investigate 


into direct and immediate intimacy with | 
nature herself. This for years had been | 
his method at the Museum of Anatomy. | 
The great number of excellent teachers— | 
nota few of them shining lights in the) 
courts of science—who were graduated 
from thai institution, shows with what 
success. 


In conducting the school at Penikese, 
Prof. Agassiz introduced the method 
which he had pursued at the Museum 
with so much success. One of his first 
endeavors in the laboratory and lecture- 
room was to expound his views of the 
proper modes of teaching. 

“Never attempt to teach,” said the Profes- 
sor, ‘what you do not know yourself, and 
know well. If the School Committee 
iagist upon your teaching anything and 
everything, decline firmly to do so. It is 
an imposition upon the teachers and pu- 
pils alike to require a teacher to teach 
that which he does not know. This 
tauch-needed reform has already begun in 
colleges, and I hope it will continue. 
More can be done in this way to improve 
our system of education than in almost 
any other. 

“Ttisa great mistake to suppose that any 
one can teach the elements of a science. 


i struction, 





This is indeed the most Cifficult part of 
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| instruction, and it requires tie most ma- 
| ture teachers. 


Not much progress can be 
made until people are convinced that 
everybody is not capable of learning 
everything, and that teachers should not 
be expected to master every department 
of human knowledge. Do you expect 
the great artists of the world to be good 
Latin or Greek scholars, or good mathe- 
maticians? No more should you expect 
a teacher to be perfect in all departments 
of knowledge. To have a smattering of 
something is one of the great fallacies of 
our time. A teacher ought to know some 
one thing ire’. 

“Select the niost common things for in- 
so that the pupil cannot take a 
ramble without meeting the objects about 
which he has been informed. Train pu- 
pils to be observers. Never attempt to 
give instruction in natural history with- 


}out having your pupils provided with 


specimens. The most common specimens, 
as horsefiies and crickets, will do as well 
as any. Let your pupils hold the speci 
mens, and make them observe what you 


say. 


“Tn 1847 Liectured in Milton, Mass., and 
I insisted that every person present should 


| take a grasshopper, and hold it, and look 


at it. It was an innovation at the time. 
Help me to make it a universal method 
throughout the country. Accustom pupils 
to bring in the specimens themselves. 
Induce them to go to the next brook or 
stone wall to get their own text books, for 
which they pay nothing. Some speci- 
mens are difficult to preserve, and it is 
delicate work to accustom pupils to handle 
specimens carefully. The earlier this 
training is begun the better. The author 
of the Anatomy of the European Cock- 
chafer, before commencing his investiga- 
tion of this animal, abstained from all 
stimulants for weeks so that he might have 
full control over his muscles. 

“The study of nature is direct intercourse 
with the Highest Mind. When you sit 
down to natural history work, it should 
be with the intention to give yourself up 
to the thought. It is unworthy an intelli- 
gent being to trifle with the works of the 
Creator. Even to 2 materialist they are 
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the works of the highest power. A labo- | 
ratory of natural history is a sanctuary, in 
which nothing improper should be exhib- | 


ited. { would tolerate improprieties in a! 
church sooner than ina scientific labo. 
ratory. 


“Talk about your specimens and try to 
make the pupils observe the most telling | 
and striking features. When you collect | 
a specimen sure to find out what it is, 
and make full memoranda of everything | 
pertaining to it. Do this in every case. | 
You have chances to find new things un. | 
known before. Collect carefully and pre- | 
serve well, so that the specimens will tell | 
There should be 


\ 


the story of the animal. 
u litle museum in 
haif a dozen species of radiates, a few 
dozen shells, i00 insects, 2 few fish, rep- | 
tiles, birds, and mammals would be enough | 
De Candolle, one of our | 
could 


every schoolroom; 


to teach well. 
most scientific botanists, suid 
teach all he knew of botany with a dozen 

plants. It is better to have a few forms, | 
well known, than to minke pupliesequetat.| 


he 


/ent attainments.” 
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TEACHING, 


BY 2; A..F: 
The Shaly Side. 

Teacher fully aware of the © merits of 
the cuse,” heart full of the work, con- 
scious of his duties and responsibilities, 
and with singleness of purpose, he deter 
mines that his shall be a msdel school. We 
is too keenly alive to his duties to run in 
the “old ruts;” he is progressive, and 
knows that what was once considered the 
hight of excellence is far below the prop- 
er standard now. 

His motto is, “ Be not content with pres- 
Ife enters the field 
with high hopes and noble aims, but soon 


j finds himself unduly weighed down, and 


his pathway obstructed, his hopes blight- 
ed, his aims crushed. Why is this? Be- 
cause he is not an old-fashioned peda- 
Ife is the “live” teacher of the 
present day. He prefers fact to fancy, 
and reason to meaningless forms. Ue 
requires the substance rather than the 


gogue. 


| 
ed with many hundred species the first | Corpse of the lesson. He has seen some- 
year; better be well acquainted with a| thing of the world, and knows what things 
dozen specimens, as the result of the first | 4’ most essential to success, and what is 
year’s work, than to have $2,000 with! the best material for the foundation of 





which to buy 2 Inrge collection. 

“When you are 
make a careful record of the locality from | 
In this 


| 


collecting, be sure to | 


which each specimen is obtained, 
way you can do zood work for science by 
assisting in the determination of the geo- | 
| 


graphical distribution of animals. AY 
specimen. the locality of which is not! 


known, has but little scientific value, | 
Every specimen in the Museum of Com- | 
parative Zoology is a genuine specimen, 
the locality, donor, date, &e., of all being 
carefully recorded. | 

“The first thing to be determined about 
wnew specimen is not its name, but its 
most prominent character. Wecan study 
the plan of the radiates, we can learn the 
type, from one specimen as well as from 
another, or from many. It is unnecessary 
to know a great variety in order to know 
many.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

og 

“ Wisconsin’ is said to be the Indian 

name for a wild, rushing channel. 





the socicty soon to be wholly made up of 
those who to-day are the “rising genera- 
tion.” It is upon this broad basis that he 
endeavors to build up an education that 


ishall prove not only useful, but truly or- 


namental, making the possessor a firm 
pillar in the Temple of Wisdom, a useful 
and an honored citizen of our great re- 
public. 

But it is not the way “father and moth- 
er’ were taught; it is something entirely 
new, and therefore regarded with sus- 
picion; and finally, without the “ benefit 
of a trial,’ condemned as useless and in- 
tolerable. The parents condemn because 
they fail to comprehend, and when once 
the pupils know the change is not ap- 
proved at home, they are not likely to 
give the matter any attention. So the 
faithful teacher, instead of sceing good 


| fruit for his labor, sees instead only wast- 
ed effort and unappreciated zeal. 


Can we 
blame him if he is disheartened, and loses 
his wonted energy and zeal? What ean 
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he do but submit to this unhappy fate for} only very poorly taught in many schools, 


the time, and improve his first opportuni- | 
ty for a favorable “change of base.” | 
The Bright Side. 

Teacher as before. He 
aoted the faults of the old methods, and | 
he brings forward the necessary amend- | 
ments. This being entirely new, of course | 
creates much real amazement, and leads | 
to many discussions. The pupils go home | 
at night and “report,” and there is plenty | 
of subject matter for at least one even- 
ing’s debate. Mother says, “things was | 
good enough when [ went to school; I tell | 
you we had to study then—had to have 
every word by heart. I guess these new 
fangled notions won't amount to much, 
but mebby its’ all right. What d’y’e think, | 
fatber 7" 


has carefully | 


Father replies, “ Well, you know in 
them by-gone days I used to cut my wheat 
with a sickle, and do all my work in about | 
the same slow way. Now I ride com-! 
fortably on my reaper, and cut more in al 
day than I used to in 2 week, and so of} 
other kinds of work. I don’t see why | 
there may not be a short cut in the way | 
of teaching as well as in anything else. | 
{ must visit the school and see how it is.” 

And he does, and is interested; and 
soon other parents “call and examine,” | 
and the teacher is encouraged and the | 
children begin to feel an honest pride in|” 
their progress and deportment, a new life | 
is awakened in the school, and the teacher 
has the inexpressible pleasure of know- | 
ing, beyond a doubt, that he is filling the | 
aoblest of stations with honor to himself! 
and benefit to his patrons. Verily, the | 
anited support of the patrons is the life | 
of the school. 

- - e 
WRITING IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





| attention. 
, in Pennsylvania, the fact was disclosed 
| that a number of the teachers present do 


erable 


| term in school to the last. 
| that children should not be permitted to 


1 was a daily exercise, and nearly 


| want of time, for it took 


it receives no 
institute 


but that, in too many cases, 
In a recent teachers’ 


| not teach writing, and a still larger num 


ber permit only a few of the older pupils 
| to write. In one school, composed of pu 
| pils from six to twelve years of age, there 
| was no writing last year, though consid- 
time each week devoted to 
“rhetorical exercises,” doubtful 
value. 
There 
things. 


was 
of very 
is no excuse for this state of 
The three branches which should 


| be thoroughly taught in every elementary 
| school are reading, spelling, 


and writing. 
These should receive attention, though 
other branches neglected, and each 
should be taught from the child’s first 
The old notion 


be 


write until they are ten years of age, was 
long since exploded. Every child that 
attends school with any regularity, should 
| write a neat and legible hand before he is 
ten, and this is accomplished in our best 
schools. 

When we taught country schools, writing 
all the 
pupils were members of the writing class. 
As we were obliged “to set the copies” 

and mend the pens, the exercise involved 
jnot a little labor. If teachers in those 
; days had neglected writing, there would 

j have been some reason in the plea of a 
time to write 

score of copies and mend as many quill 
j pens. But the introduction of metallic 
j pens and admirably arranged copy-books 
| has changed all this, and the only Ixbor 
now required of the teacher of writing is 
to conduct the exercise. The copies for 
the slate exercises of the smaller pupils 


Within a few months we have received | can be written on the blackboard, and, of 


several letters calling attention to the neg- 


lect of writing in country schools, and} 
; neglect of writing. 


us to bear emphatic testimony 
We have been somewhat slow 


asking 
against it. 


| course, only one copy is needed for such 


exercise. There is no valid excuse for a 


A writer in The Sehool (W.W.) attributes 


to believe that the second of the famous | this neglect to the failure of examiners to 


original “ Three Rt’: 


s” is in danger of los-/ test the ability of teachers to teach writing. 


ing its place in any American school. | | | He urges that a good handwriting is not 


But we sre satisfied that writing is n at | 


an evidence now of qualification to teach 
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penmanship. 


It is more important that | classes being engaged meanwhile in prac. 


the teachers be able to explain the letters 'ticing on loose paper. It will take but a 


and copies on the blackboard, and this 
qualification examiners should determine. 
If this was generally done, it would not 
be long, he claims, before teachers would 
qualify themselves to teach penmanship 
efficiently, and the branch would receive 
due attention in the schools. 

This prepares the way for the remark 
that it is not sufficient that writing have 
its due place in the daily programme. It 
should be thoroughly and systematically taught. 


It is true that a good handwriting may be ! 


acquired by simple practice, with correct 
copies as models, but it is sooner acquired 
when this practice is guided by proper 
instruction. Not only should the teacher 
personally direct the exercise, but the 
copy should be explained on the black- 
board, and faults should be pointed out 
and corrected. Neither copy-books nor 
charts, nor both, can supersede the use of 
the blackboard in teaching writing. More 
efficient instruction can be given on the 
blackboard in minute than can be 
given in any other way in five minutes. 
Copy-books and charts are valuable helps 


one 


in teaching writing, but neither nor both | 


can take the place of the living teacher. 
The first important step in teaching 

writing inan ungraded school is to classify 

the pupils. Experience has shown, we 


believe, that the best plan is to divide the | 


pupils into three divisions or classes, the 
lower to include all who write on slates. 
The three classes should write at the same 
time; and the exercise of the lower class- 
es should not exceed thirty minutes. The 
pepils in each of the two upper classes 
should use the same copy-book or, more 
properly expressed, a copy-book of the 
same number. Two numbers, one for 
each class, will be found sufficient. To 
enable the teacher to give instruction on 
the blackboard, all the pupils in each class 
should write the same copy at a given les- 
son. The difficulties in the way have 
been easily overcome by so many teach- 
ers, that we will not stop to consider them. 

The teacher can give attention to the 
classes successively, beginning with the 
primary or lower, the pupils in the upper 


| short time to explain each copy and give 
the necessary directions. When the three 
classes are engaged in writing, the teacher 
should pass among the pupils of each 
class successively to observe faults, com- 
mend faithfulness, and give assistance. 
|The general faults observed should be 
|pointed out on the blackboard, all the 
members being required to give close at. 
tention. The teacher should thus faith- 
fully occupy the time allotted to the writ. 
ing lesson of the two lower classes. When 
their lesson closes, they can engage in 
other work or exercises, while the highest 
class spends a few minutes more in prac- 
tice without the teacher’s personal atten- 
tion, Writing can thus be successfully 
taught in ungraded schools. 











We have reserved the difficulty of secur- 
ing «a supply of copy-books and other 
writing material, for special consideration. 
This difficulty is avery serious one in 
schools situated at a great distance from 
places where these articles are kept for 
sale. We hope the time will soon come 
when boards of education will supply 
schools with pens, pencils, ink, paper, 
copy-books, drawing books, and other like 
material. The supply of these articles by 
the individual pupils is everywhere a very 
great inconvenience and loss. Parents are 
greatly annoyed by frequent unanticipated 
calls for pencils, pens, sheets of paper, etc., 
and the delay in purchasing causes serious 
loss to the pupil and to the school. All 
such articles should be provided at the 
public expense—whatever may be true of 
the policy of thus supplying text-books. 
Until this is done, teachers of country 
schools, at least, must provide a supply of 
them for their pupils. We should not 
now think of taking charge of a country 
school without carrying with us a supply 
of pens, pencils (slate and lead), crayons, 
paper, silicate leaf-slates, and ink. Most 
of the pupils would, of course, pay for 
the articles furnished them, and we should 
not suffer a very heavy loss. This would 
be more than made good by the import 
ant advantages secured by it. 

We trust that the above testimony ma} 
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be sufficiently “emphatic,” and that the | hibited. But the general rule for both 
suggestions offered may be of practical | teacher and pupil, should be, “leave the 
value to some of our readers.— National | house when school is done.” 
Teacher. | You ean keep a boy after school, but if 
he is a boy of spirit and persistence, he 
will not get his lesson. It is only the 
This question is repeated hy teachers | goad boys that goto work witha will after 
ad infinitum. Its repetition is of very fre-] school, and they are the very ones you do 
quent occurrence during the first year’s | pot care to detain. ; . 
experience ; after that, the interrogatory is! ‘Then if the pupils cannot b> detained 
made less and less often until, when the | after school, how shall they be made to 
professiona! teacher takes the place of the get their lessons? The answer has never 
novice, the question is asked no more. | heen given. It cannot be given. There 
What does experience teach with regard | are duties of a teacher, the accomplish: 
to this part of the work? Why do young! ment of which requires an amount of 
teachers so earnestly ask the question | ability, tact, foree—call it what you will— 
which so seldom appears to trouble their | the quality of which, though compre 
elders ? |hended by results, cannot be described. 
We are beginning to learn that all pu- | Tt is this that will make the pupil get his 
pils should not be similarly treated, even | lessons: it is this that makes school man- 
though the old school discipline vigor- | avement relatively easy; it is God-given, 
ously so taught. Each boy and each girl | not acquired ; he who has it not, can nev- 
requires mental, moral and physical treat- | er acquire it; he can but imitate. 
ment, different from that of every other| As for the pupils, while parents remain 
boy and girl. We ought to be able to! as they are, it cannot be expected that the 
apply this in each instance. This cannot child will ever learn tasks assigned him 
be done, because, first, under such a regi- | just because he loves the work; some 
me, one teacher could instruct not more | other incentive to study must be found.— 
than twenty pupils, and, second, we do not! [Vinois Schoolmaster. 
know enough: by this 1 mean that the 
mass of teachers know less than any other | 
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class of people, of men and things about | DownsvILuE, Wis., Jan. 25, "74. 
them, hence less of human nature. Then, | Hon. Epowarp SEARING, 
the condition of things prevents the ap-| Dear Sir:—I have received the eight 


plication of the true method of making | copies of the report, and am pleased with 
boys and girls get their lessons, viz: Treat | them. We have eight school districts in 
each one according to his individual | this town of Dunn, Dunn county, and so 
character. In school as in the world,|lack one copy of supplying all the dis. 
some must be coaxed and a few be driven; | tricts and the town clerk. You will please 
the first thing the teacher must do is to | send that by mail. 
distinguish these two kinds in her class.| 1am decidedly in favor of the township 
One of the common methods of com-| system of school government. I am glad 
pulsion, is detaining the pupil after | YOU favor it and are calling the attention 
aeeak . 1 a) ite ) of the people to it. Let me give you the 
school hours. The results are, where the | valuation of the different school districts 
school sessions Jast six hours a day, vex-|in our town, and you will readily see 
ation of pupil, impatience of teacher, and | how unequal the school taxes are: 





a general unhappiness of both. In some =P sia gio meer ‘ 
a . . se eeeee DID VIEW. ce ees ~ . 

cases this is a good thing to do. A pupil :..... ee... 595,64 

will not be harmed by an hour’s deten- Diwtues, Gale ccs 318.76 

after school if his school day is but three fesse. 37,563...... 390.78 

hours. <A lazy, lymphatic pupil will not hy pres erry ee eae 
es . . y ® Peceoes DRT eevee Vr 

be injured by detention in the school room } , lee 20'938 eo 257.20 


after schoo! Recesses should net be pro. | Srcncce TOA. s22 100.29 
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You will see the valuation ranges from } school system. I believe our town to be 
six or seven thousand dollars to one la fair sample of most of the towns in 
forty-five thousand. School District No. | this part of the State, and instead of the 
I has more than as many again pupils as districts becoming more equal as the 
No. 2, while No. 2 has more than three | country settles up, they are becoming 
times the valuation. It may be asked, | more unequal in valuation. 
why don't you adopt the Township Sys- | I have written this to give you a better 
tem? I will tell you—the large districts | | idea of the workings of the present schoo! 
can out vote us. There is a mill in No. 2} system or its workings in this part of the 

valued at $25,000, the owners do not live ; State. Yours truly, 
there, or in this town, and of course there A.J. Tipspettrs, Zown Clerk. 
is a large number of men that have no WOMEN AS SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 
interest in a school, they vote for the in- ij — 
terest of their employers. Their tax un-; It is very important that the schools 
der the present system is not so much as | should have the benefit of the most valu. 
it would be under the township system, | able services that can be found for their 
und the people in the large districts say | supervision and general control, and as 
they don’t want to pay for the schooling | the experience of the last thirty years has 
of children in other districts. In towns | proved the wisdom of employing a large 
where the valuation of the school districts | number of female teachers in the school. 
are about equal, they have no objections | room, in place of males, the experiment 
to the system. In districts No. 1 and 6, ‘is now undergoing tests, whether women 
and others in this town, there are from |may not with equal propriety and effi 
30 to 40 scholars in a house, 16 by 20 feet| ciency attend to the inspection of our 

square, with cracks in the floors large | schools, as school-officers, especially in 

enough for a person to put his fingers | primary, intermediate, and girls’ schools. 
through and the wind can blow through | At the outset, women are especially qual. 
ihe house; the stove has to be kept about | ified by nature, in the motherly instincts 
red hot, those next to it suffer head-ache | of love and tender interest for children, 
with the heat, while their feet are cold, | and during the first ten or twelve years of 
and those back are too cold to study. | | the child’s life, the mother and teacher 
The districts are so poor they can hardly | have mainly the management and contro! 
keep up school six or seven months in| of his education. 
the year, while districts No. 2 and 4 have { Added to natural fitness, is the valuable 
large houses, grained inside, with patent | experience which so many of our most 
seats, and nice maps, chromos, ete., to | intelligent and influential women have 
adorn the walls. Weare glad they have | received in the school-room as teachers. 
them; we hope some day to be able to| In some States, of which Pennsylvania 
have them too. | isan example, no person is eligible to the 

Now a word about teachers. | good | office of school superintendent, unless he 
teacher can get any school he is a mind | or she nas had a successful history in the 
to ask for. The large districts, or those | school-room, as a teacher. Such a neces- 
with the best houses and the most money, | sary requirement as experience may well 
cet all the best teachers, while the poorer | be demanded of our school-officers, and 
ones have to hire the teachers that are | in almost every school district in Rhode 
just beginning to teach. As soon as they | Island, are capable women, who have 
teach two or three terms and become well | served for one or more years, and have 
qualified they apply where they have a) thus learned in the most practical and 
comfortable house and can pay the most | ‘satisfactory way how to make good 
wages, and the small districts lave to} schools. 
qualify another one. These are facts that; To judge of faithful or unsuecessful la 
cannot be denied, and [ think with you; bor in the school and to appreciate the 
that there should be a change in our difficulties of the service, none are better 
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The Changes Required in 


fitted than the women who have acted as | 
instructors, and have borne the trials of | 
the station which is placed under their! 
oversight. 

The advice of women would be of espe- 
cial value to teachers in matters pertain- 
ing to the health as well as the studies of 
the pupils—a subject so sadly neglected 
in our school work. 

A third qualification is the element of 
time. The great complaint on the part 
of our school-ofticers, is, that they have 
not the time to visit and examine the 
schools, which the work demands. As 
the service is for the most part a gratui- 
tous one, and is usually prompted only | 
by philanthropic motives, the people can- 
not demand, nor expect that the schools 
shall receive the attention which they re- | 
quire, from men whose business constant. | 
ly demands their time and thought. 

Now, none of the duties of men can so | 
properly, or so readily be delegated to! 
women, as the care of the schools. By 
a examination of the registers of our} 
schools throughout the State, it will be | 
found that on an average the names of | 
four women appear to that of one man! 
on the visiting lists, practically showing 
that women have more interest and time 
io devote to this matter, than men. Of 
the audiences which gather at the discus- 
sion of educational topics, or at teachers’ 
institutes, the female element here pre- 
dominates, showing the same fact, that 
women are first in their intelligent inqui- 
ties after the best methods of instruction 
athome and at school. Perhaps the most 
convincing argument in favor of woman’s 
appointment to official school relations is 
found in practical experience. In several 
of the States, women hold offices upon 
school-boards, and this in the most intel- 
ligent communities. In several of the 
towns of Illinois, Massachusetts and other 
States, women not only occupy the office | 
of school committee and supervisor, with 
honor and fidelity, but in several instanc- 
¢s, they occupy the salaried office of su- 
Perintendent of the schools of the town. 
So far as the State reports are in evidence, 
itappears that their work is done faith- 
fully and conscientiously and merits pub-| 
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lic approbation. Success proves capacity 
and fitness.—Report, 1874, Tos. W. Bres 
NELL, Con. Schools, PR. Island. 
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Ever since Horace Mann, in 


i cepted the Secretaryship of the Board of 


Education in Massachusetts, and entered 
with zealous fervor upon the discharge of 
the duties of that offies, and investigated 
the actual condition of the common 
schools of that Commonwealth, and dili 
gently sought out the causes that had con 
tributed to bring them into the low state 
in which he found them, there has been 
amanifest and steady improvement, not 
only in the schools of that siate, but 
throughout the country. 

The principal causes that had contrib. 
uted to lower the character of the schools 
he found to be disqualified teachers; a 
wide-spread indifference among the peo 
ple in regard to them, and no general 
system of supervision. 

To change this state of things it was 
necessary to create town boards or loca! 
superintendents to examine teachers, su 
pervise the schools, and report the facts 
and statistics that would show their actual 
condition; and by the aid of the press and 
the public addresses to awaken among 
the people a more enlightened sentiment 
upon the needs of common school edu 
cation. 

The machinery that was introduced 
into the common school system of Massa 
chusetts, under the supervision of this 
state board and its secretary, to effect the 
much needed reform, was generally intro 
duced,—sometimes under modified forms, 
into the systems of the older states, and 
the newer states as they formed their sys 
tems. 

Hence Wisconsin, when she entered the 
sisterhood of states, came in with her 
State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion and town superintendent—officers 
that had never been heard of in connec 
tion with common schools, nor even con 
sidered necessary to taeir surcess prior to 


1857. 
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Another step in advance was made when | increasing the expense and perhaps dj 
ihe legislature, in 1861, gave us the coun- | minishing it. 
ty superintendency, in place of the town.| The change I would suggest is this 
There is no doubt but that the schools of | Let the state be divided into twenty-five 


our state have advanced by this change, | districts of thirty thousand inhabitant" 


by gradually raising up a class of teach- | each, or thereabouts—which would nearly 
ers better prepared for this work and) embrace the population of the state ex. 
more enthusiastic in it; but, in the mat-|clusive of the cities and incorporated 
ter of school supervision, it is very ques- | villages which have superintendents of 
tionable whether we have gained any-;their own. Let a superintendent 
thing by the change, and it is considered | elected in each of these districts, with a 
by many that in most cases there has | salary of not less than twelve hundred 
been a loss; and, when we are aware of | and fifty, nor more than fifteen hundred 
the fact that in many instances county | dollars, who should be required to devote 
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superintendents cannot reach all the | his whole time and energies to the educa. 
schools in the county each term, and that | tional work of his district, in holding 
on an average a visitation lasts only from | examinations, conducting institutes and 
an hour to a half day, we cannot con- personally visiting with the town officers 
clude that in this important respect | as many of the schools, while they are in 
much good is accomplished. It must be | session, as time would permit. Then in 
evident to every one that some change is | connection with this change, either adopt 
needed to secure a more thorough super- | the township organization with its town 
vision of our schools. Two methods | secretary, or create the town superintend- 
have been suggested to meet this want: | ency as it existed twelve years ago. 
either to attach the town superintendency | The qualifications of these district 
to the present system, or to adopt the | superintendents should be from three to 
township organization. Without stop-| five years actual experience in the school 
ping now to argue which of these meth- | room, and holding at least a five year 
ods is the best, I will only say that in my | state certificate. 
opinion, after mature consideration, the The time of electing this officer should 
township system is decidedly the better! be in the spring, at the April election. 
ene of the two. The district superintendent and town ofi- 
It may then justly be asked, why have | cers working together might and would 
not the people throughout the state adopt-! give character and right direction to the 
ed it? The answer will be found, I think, | schools, and would also infuse more ear 
in the additional expense. estness and enthusiasm into the teachers; 
The people generally are willing to do | and the deficiencies, that are very evident 
all that is necessary to make the schools! to the most casual observer, would by 
of the state a success; but when they are | this change, in a great measure be sup 
called upon to raise annually from six to | plied. 
twelve hundred dollars for county super- GOOD ADVICE ene CARLYLE. 
intendency, and then one-half as much eis 
more for a town school officer, they in-| A new book by Cunningham Geikie, 
stantly inquire, why this extra expense ?| addressed to young men, contains the fol 
But cannot achange be made by which | lowing admirable letter from Carlyle, 
we can secure all that is valuable in the | hitherto unpublished : 
county superintendency—all that it has CHELSEA, 13th March, 1848. 
really contributed to the advancement of | Drar Sir: Some time ago your letter 
our schools for the past twelve years, and | was delivered to me; I take literally the 
at the same time secure a more thorough | first free half-hour I have had since, t0 
supervision and inspection of the schools! write you a word of answer. 
of our state, than has been attained under| It would give me true satisfaction, coulé 
the present system, without materially |ary advice cf mine contribute to forward 
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bwin your honorabie course of seif-im- 
provement; but a long experience has 


bught me that advice can profit but lit- 
3: 


that there i4 a good reason why * ad- 
rice ig so seldom followed'’—this reason, 







umely, that it is soseldom, and can almost 
ever be, rightly given. 
iestate Of another: it is always to some 
hore or less imaginary man that the wis- 
and most honest adviser is speaking. 
43 to the Books which you, whom I 
now S) little of, should reas, there is 
ardly anything definite that can de said. 
Prone thing, you may be strenuously 
vised to keep reading. Any good book, 
by book that is wiser then yourself, will 
bch yOu something—a great many 
hings, indirectly and directly, if your 
hind be open to learn. The old counsel 
Pott: is also good and universally 





{ 
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plicable: Read the Book you do hon- 
lly feel a wish and curiosity to read. 
hevery wish and curiosity indicates that 
pithen and there are the person likely 
oget good of it. Our wishes are present- 


tesaying, of deep eacouragement to all 
memen; applicable to our wishes and 
dorts in regard to reading, as to other 
tings, Among all the objects. that look 
maderful or beautiful to you, follow with 
ith hope the one that looks wonderful- 
&,beautifulest. You will gradually by 
utious trials (which trials see that you 
uke honest, manful ones, not silly, short, 
iful ones) discover what is for you the 
waderfullest, beautifulest; what is your 
tueelement and province, and be able to 
ide by that. True Desire, the Monition 
Nature, is much to be attended to. 
but here also you are to discriminate 
uefully between true desire and false. 
The medical men tell us we should eat 
that we truly have an appetite for; but 
that we only falsely have an appetite for, 
ve should resolutely avoid. It is very 
me. And flimsy, “desultory”’ readers, 
tho fly from foolish book to foolish 
ok, and get good of none, and mischief 
if all—are not these as foolish, unhealthy 
‘ers, who mistake their superficial, false 
sire after spiceries and confectionaries 
br the real appetite, of which even they 
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No man knows | 


nents of our Capabilities: that is a no-, 


95 
i are not destitute, though it lies far deeper, 
|far quieter, after solid nutritive food ? 
| With these illustrations I will recommend 
| Johnson's advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, L 
j Will say. All Books are properly the 
record of the History of Past Men. What 
thoughts Past Men had in them; what ac 
tions Past Men did; the summary of all 
| Books whatsoever lies there. It is 
this ground that the class of Books spe- 
| Cifically named Jfistory can be sately 
recommended as the basis of all study of 
| Books; the preliminary to all right and 
full understanding of anything we can 
lexpect to find in Books. Past History, 
‘and especially the Past History of one’s 
| own Native Country—everybody may be 
;advised to begin with that. Let him 
| study that faithfully, innumerable inqui-. 
| ties, with due indications, wil branch out 
from it; he has a broad beaten highway 
‘from which all the country is more or 
jless visible—there traveling, let him 
, choose where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes nor wrong iirec- 
tions, of which every man, in his studies 
/and elsewhere, falls into many, discour- 
age you. There is precious instruction 
to be got by finding that we were wrong. 
Let a man try faithfully, manfully to be 
right; he will grow daily more and more 
right. It is at bottom the condition on 
which all men have to cultivate them- 
selves. Our very walking is an incessant 
falling; a falling and a catching of our- 
selves before we come actually to the 
pavement! It is emblematic of all things 
a man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that 
it is not by books alone, or by books 
chiefly, that a man becomes in all points 
aman. Study to do faithfully whatso- 
ever thing in your actual situation, there 
and now, you find either expressly or 
tacitly laid to your charge—that is your 
post; stand in it like a true soldier; si- 
lently devour the many chagrins of it, as 
all human situations have many; and be 
your aim not to quit it without doing all 
that it, at least, required of you. A man 
perfects himself by work much more 
than by reading. They are a growing 


on 
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kind of men that can wisely combine the 
two things; wisely, valiantly, can do what 
is laid to their hand in their present 
sphere, and prepare themselves withal for 
doing other wider things, if such lie be- 
fore them. With many good wishes and 
encouragements, IT remain yours sin- 
cerely, THOMAS CARLYLE. 
2 o- - 

War PRoGREsS? 
learned in the art of teaching during the 
ten or fifteen years? We have 
learned that conversational tones, not the 
bellowing of the rostrum, are proper in 
both teacher and pupil; that spelling is 
best taught by having scholars write the 
words; that writing should commence 
when children enter school; that adding 
and subtracting by 1’s should commence 
in the lowest class, after which beginning, 
children are able to construct all the ta- 
bles themselves; that children can learn 
to sing by note as early and as well as 
they learn to read from a book; that 
drawing is quite as useful, practical, and 
casily learned as any other branch—there 
is no trade in which it is not necessary, 
no condition in life-in which it is not 
available; that good order is in the man- 
ner of the teacher more than in the par- 
ticular method of governing; that written 
examinations are the best means of secur- 
ing thoroughness; that calisthenics is 
injurious and phonics folly; that the 
teacher is not bound to change character 
bred in the bone, to root out faults of 
congenital inheritance or faults implanted 
by social relations, or false religious 
teachings over which the teacher has no 
control. In fact we have learned that the 
teacher can do much, but cannot do 
cverything.— Chicago Teacher. 
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Be gg Sn 
Puontcs.—It is appalling to think 
what depths of nonsense we have waded 
through during the last decade of educa- 
tional revival in this country. We are 
not yet recovered from all our education- 
al eruptions, but it is consoling to think 
that we are convalescent. We had calis- 
thenics once; we had it bad. Knowing 
now that those forced physical exercises 


are injurious, as the action of any organ 


—~What have we) 
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junder improper 
| ious, we wonder how people could have 
| been so insane us to put children throug) 
Le spiritless routine of aimless motions, 
We have been foolish in our day; we 
jhave had on the gloves; we have gone 
| through the folly of fencing. But we are 
| proud to say that we never led a roomful 
,of children in physical exercises; we 
never made ourselves ridiculous before 
our pupils by sparring at space, or strik. 
ing immensity below the belt. The best 
medical authoritics state that the physi. 
cal exercises of our schools are not only 
useless for health, but positively injurious 
toit. Itis gradually dawning upon peo. 
ple that exercise, to be beneficial, must be 
exuberant, spontaneous, voluntary, seif- 
suggested. So much for physical exer. 
cises. 

The second species of folly which we 
have outgrown is phonics, or foniks, as 
the science is more appropriately desig- 
nated. It was the plan some time ago to 
indicate the pronunciation of words by 
means of alphabetical equivalents and 
arbitrary marks whose appearance were 
enough to frighten the Danes. Yor ex- 
ample, the word exactly, according to the 
phonic fools, would appear as eggzaktlee. 
Other words would appear in masks still 
more grotesque, but the resources of our 
printing-house are not sufficient to repre- 
sent them. Suffice it to say that the 
frightful appearance of fonick follies in 
the English language, which the written 
work of our pupils presented, put so many 
of them into spasms and convulsions, and 
brought on the rickets in so many cases, 
that the experiment was given up as 4 
philosophical but injudicious undertak- 
ing. But the written phonics was innoc- 
uous compared with the oral phonics 
which our teachers were compelled to 
indulge in by the command of the reig?- 
ing powers. With explosive utterances 
of oh! ah! oo! aw! ow! awow! ecarcow! 
eearcowawugh! the teachers made them- 
selves so conspicuous on the streets that 
they were arrested on every street corner 
by a druggist’s clerk, who gallantly offer- 
ed them a seidlitz powder to settle their 


circumstances is injur. 
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much as we phonicked phormerly. The 
truth is that phonic analysis, as an aid to 
pronunciation, is simply « waste of time. 

If we wish to teach a child a certain 
sound, the best plan is to make him re- 
peata number of words in which that 
sound is an essential element. If a child 
says dis instead of this, let him be order- 
ed to say those, these, ther, that, there, then, 


thy, beneath, bequeath, etc., till he catches | 


the proper sound. A child is hindered | 


in acquiring an elegant pronunciation by 
the explosive efforts of phonic analysis. 
If this be doubted, let any one try the 
analysis of the word earth, and note into 
what absurdities the experiment will lead. 
Phonics is good to strengthen the abdom- 
inal muscles, and that’s all it’s good for. 
In the matter of phonics, pray let us have 
peace.—Chicago Teacher. 
get ee a2 

Tue Chicago Teacher should * studious- 
ly izvestigate ’ a little concerning the 
matter of Phonics before it brushes them 
all aside with one fell sweep of its new- 
broom judgment. Phonics are not all for 
nix. (We firmly resolved when we began 
not to do that, but it is done, so) Phonies 
have suffered just as every improving ele- 
ment of good instruction has suffered 
when first introduced. The foolishness 
isnot in the calisthenics, nor in the ob- 
ject lessons, or in the phonics, but in the 
fool-teachers who, as soon as any one 
offers an idea in methods as an aid to edu- 
cation are immediately seized with an in- 


sane purpose to make education an «aid to | 


the idea. Some genius suggests that in- 
struction may be enlivened if the teacher 
add to the teachings from the books ap- 
propriate illustrations from the objects 
Within his own observation and the ob- 
servation of the pupils. Immediately 
the educational world stands upon its 
head, in order to give this its merest cau- 
dal the position of its capital extremity. 
one or two “leading educators”? declare 
that this tail is the head—the rest of the 
flock jumps because the leaders did. In 
time the truth dawns upon these weak 
and excitable minds. They discover that 
the tail is not the dead, but instead of 
wisely settling down to an admission that 
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| the tail is a tail and the head is a head, 


goaded by their own sheepishness, they 
foolishly fly to the other extreme and 
even deny that the tail is a tail. Now this 
is just the difficulty with the Teacher. We 
do not know, but we dare suspect that 
Brother Mahoney has himself been an en- 
thusiastic jumpist in the flock. Give the 
tail a chance, we say.— National Normi’. 
SUUGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Order is absolutely essential to success, 
and no teacher should omit any steps 
necessary to secure it. Begin, then, your 
discipline the first day of school. Move 
classes by signal, and see that they move 
quietly and in order. If the signal is 
given to rise, see that every pupil has 
risen before the next signalis given. A\I- 


| most any signal is preferable to a bell. 


Always have separate recesses; anil 
here, too, have order. Do not permit pu- 
pils, at the signal for recess, to rush pell- 
mell in a general scramble to see who can 
first get out of the house: but maintain 
perfect discipline, by having pupils rise 
and pass out in regular order. 

Permit no communication between pu- 
pils of different desks, without permis- 
sion; and absolutely prohibit snapping 
fingers or like means to call the teacher's 
attention. Never allow a pupil to inter- 
rupt a recitation by questions, or to ap- 
proach you while hearing a recitation. 
Pupils should never be permitted to argue 
with a teacher or talk back, when once 
decision is given. Of course this has no 
reference to legitimate discussion of 
lesson. 

The law will sustain a teacher in a ju- 
dicious infliction of corporal punishment ; 
but it should be remembered that the 
teacher who relies upon the rod is an ab- 
solute failure, 

Do not neglect the school while hearing 
recitation or giving an example at the 
board. Let your eye take in the whole 
school-room. 

Keep no pupils in at recess or noon, or 
after school, as a punishment. Use the 
rod only when absolutely necessary, and 
then with judgment. Do not pinch, pull 
hair, box ears, or strike a child upon the 
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head in any manner, and avoid the use 
of the ferule. sleep. 

Pupils should not be allowed to lounge; Avoid, as far as possible, the use of 
against the wall or the desk, or lean upon ; chair or text-books in hearing recitations, 
each other when called upon to stand, but | Never fail to review the lesson of the 
should stand firmly upon both feet, and | preceding day. The reviews should be 
stand alone. frequent and thorough. 

Make a programme of exercises as soon; <A teacher should be full of energy, en- 
as possible, and follow it. Teachers | thusiasm and U/fe. Pupils catch the spirit 
should be guarded in their language, con-| of the teacher; and when the latter is 
duct, and appearance in the presence of} wide awake, they are seldom listless. 


let them go out and piay or lie down and 


pupils, who should be taught good mor-| Visit the patrons, and avoid ail tendency 
als and good manners, as well ss to be! to gossip about members of the district. 
neat and tidy. You cannot be too careful what you say. 

Allow no tattling: it is a most perni-| Listen kindly to all advice concerning 
cious habit. the management of the school, but use 


Do not discourage a pupil by getting! caution in adopting it. Take a@ good school 
out of patience. Never try to make aj journal, and strive not only to advance 
child understand anything when he is;the school, but to improve yourselfi— 
disheartened or has no interest in the sub-| Michigan Teacher. 
ject. It is time thrown away. 

Assign short lessons,and require prompt 
recitation. It is advisable to correct mis-| There is an old superstition that praise 
takes when made, in any recitation. ; ig too good athing to be given to chil- 

In reading, special care should be taken | dren; that it is too rich for their mental 
to see that the lesson is understood before | and moral digestion. Some parents are 
reading, and no pupil should read until} so afraid that a child will grow proud 
the verse has been first read by the teach-|that they never praise him, and this 
er. If the pupil should fail to get the| course is ofien disastrous. It is apt to 
proper inflection, the verse should again} produce either too much self-assertion— 
be read by the teacher and the pupil made} it is a legitimate outgrowth of the with- 
to repeat it. Never let them get in the| holding of commendation to which one 
habit of reading by spelling each word | is entitled—or to engender a self-distrust 
aloud, and then pronouncing. Do notjor melancholy hopelessness of disposi- 
try to have pupils in a reading class get| tion. Praise is sunshine to a child, and 
“definitions,” but rather let them spend | there is no child that does not need it. 
the time in studying the reading lesson. | It is the high reward for one’s struggles 
Getting definitions is no part of learning | to do right. Thomas Hughes says that 
to read, and is a source of perpetual dis-| you never can get a man’s best out of 
like to the pupils and annoyance to the] him without praise. You certainly can 
teacher. never get a child’s best out of him with- 

Make writing a recitation, giving it} out praise. Many a sensitive child, we 
your whole attention for the time assign-| believe, dies of hunger for kind com- 
ed it. mendation. Many a child, starving for 

If there be outline maps in the school, | the praise that a parent should give, runs 
use them. They are valuable, not only | off eagerly after the designing flattery of 
for class recitation, but can be used with] others. To withhold praise where it is 
excellent effect in “whole-school” recita-| due, is dishonest, and, in the case of a 
tions, as they are called. child, often leaves a stinging sense of in- 

Look carefully after the welfare of the| justice. Motives of common justice, a3 
little ones, both in school and on the] well as regard for the future of the child, 
playground. Do not be too rigid with } should influence the parent to give gene- 
them. If they get tired and sleepy, either} rous praise for all that it deserves. Of 
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course there is a difference in the consti- 
tution of children. Some cannot bear so 
much praise as others, and some need a 
great deal. It should never be indis- 
criminate. We remember a wonderful 
woman who taught school in one village 
until she had educated a part of three 
generations. She was one of the most 
successful of teachers. But her success 
lay in her gift of praising with discrim- 
ination. A bad boy who was a good 
scholar got praised for his brilliancy, 
sandwiched between her abomination for 
his bad behavior, and so was won to a 
better life; and we recall a good girl who 
had no gift of learning rapidly, but was 
saved from utter despair by the praise 
she got for her untiring industry. Into 
the discouraged heart of the children 
the praise of the teacher came like sun- 
light. And the virtues, like other fruits, 
can only ripen in the sunshine.—Rev. EF. 
Eggleston. 





Should the Public School System Support High 
Schools ? 





BY GEO. L. OSBORNE, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, 
LOUISIANA, MO. 


(A Paper read before the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. ) 

The American system of education is 
the necessary outgrowth of our free insti- 
tutions. Universal education and univer- 
sal freedom go hand in hand, the one de- 
pendent upon the other. History and 
experience teach that government and 
education keep pace with each other. As 
is the government, so is its system of ed- 
ucation. With us, the irregular system of 
educating by means of select school, acad- 
emy and college, was just as surely des- 
tined to give place to public school, col- 
lege, and university, as was the confeder- 
ation of ninety years ago to be merged 
into the grander republic of to-day. The 
old system of education was quite as in- 
adequate to secure the general diffusion 
of knowledge as was the confederation to 
guarantee the rights of its citizens. The 
transition from the old form of govern- 
ment to our present proud nationality has 
been a steady growth of almosta century. 


The change from the academic to our 
2—Vol. 1V,..No. 3. 
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present system of education, has been a 
growth no less constant. In neither case 
is the development complete. Although 
we have been moving steadily onward, 
we have not yet reached our ideal repub- 
lic; neither have we realized our ideal in 
education. Weare only beginning to see 
the light. While we can justly elaim 
that much has been done, we are at the 
same time forced to admit that much still 
remains to be done. 

In some sections of the Union, the ques- 
tion of providing elementary instruction 
is still the absorbing question; but in 
Missouri, the great problem pressing for 
solution is “ How can we fill up the gap 
now existing between the public school 
and our higher institutions of learning ?” 

The fact that many of our colleges are 
languishing for support and the attend- 
ance upon our State University but small, 
compared with what it should be, proves 
beyond doubt the existence of this gap. 
The fact that most of these institutions 
are compelled in self-defense to maintain a 
preparatory department, affords still fur- 
ther proof of itsexistence. Perhaps some 
may ask, “ How came this condition of 
things when so much merit is claimed 
for the public schools?’ The question is 
easily answered. The establishment of 
free district schools has had the effect of 
closing most of the academies which, 
under the old regime, were the natural 
feeders of the college. The existence of 
the gap in question, is no argument 
against public schools in principle; it 
only shows that they have not yet grown 
to the full measure of requirement; that 
a further development is necessary to 
complete the connection. 

There is some diversity of opinion as 
to the kind of school that should be se- 
lected for this purpose. Some, claiming 
that public education should not be ex- 
tended beyond the district school, favor 
the academy. Others take a more liberal 
view of the subject, and advocate the 
establishment of public High Schools. 
The friends of the academy claim that 
High Schools cannot rightfully be main- 
tained at the public expense. While ad- 
mitting the right of the States to provide 
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for elementary education, they argue that 
to provide for advanced instruction is 
going astep too far and invading the rights 
of the citizen. This seems a strange ob- 
jection, indeed, to offer in a State that 
already boasts of its “free University.” 
It is only a new phase of the old opposi. 
tion to education of any kind at the pub- 
lic expense. Enlightened public opinion 
has forced a change of base. In granting 
the right of the State to provide for ele- 


mentary education, they grant too much | 


for the success of theirargument. Ifthe 
little discipline afforded by a short train- 
ing in the elementary schools, adds to 
the safety of society, surely the good ef- 
fect will be increased by extending and 
strengthening that discipline. It will 
not do to assume that higher education 
adds nothing to the safety of society. 
History and observation prove that as we 
descend the educational scale, the per 
centum of crime and paupecrism increases. 
It is equally out of place to claim that by 


furnishing advanced instruction free, we | 


are educating the few at the expense of 
the many, without any adequate return. 
Who among us is prepared to say that the 
recipient of a liberal education is the 
only one benefited by such education ? 
Who is able to fix a limit to the elevating 
influence of higher education upon so- 
ciety ? 

It is sometimes argued that the High 
School can not be made to occupy com- 
pletely the ground between the district 
school on the one hand, and the College 
and University, on the other; that with 
High Schools in full operation, there will 
yet remain a place for the academy to fill. 


To me it is difficult to conceive of a case | 


in which the academy can justly lay 
claim to this assumed superiority. In 
fact the High School has the advantage 
in many particulars. 
tul to the higher grades of the district 


deing supplemen- 


school, it receives its students prepared 
to enter at once upon the advanced course ; 
while the academy being sustained by 
individual pitronage, is called upon to do 
more or less preparatory work. Again, in 
many instauces where academies cannot 


be sustained, high school departments can 
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| be successfully maintained in connection 
with the district schools at a very small 
additional expense. The High School, 
too, being a part of a regular system of 
schools, has the advantage in point of uni- 
formity in discipline and instruction. 

It is sometimes objected that High 
Schools do not afford the advanced train- 
ing necessary to prepare pupils to enter 
College. Should this charge be true, (and 
in many cases it is not,) it is no argument 
against the ability of High Schools to 
furnish such training. Is is only an evi- 
dence that High Schools, like district 
schools and Universities, are the result of 
a growth in education; and that some of 
them have not yet reached the required 
standard. Besides, as long as teachers 
differ in attainments, ability, will, power, 
and tact, very similar criticisms may be 
passed upon some schools of every grade, 
from primary to University. The people 
may furnish all that is required at their 
hands, and yet our schools will be largely 
as the teachers make them. 

The fact that district schools have had 
the effect of closing most of the acade- 
mies, shows that far too many of our peo- 
ple are content with giving their children 
an education of the most elementary kind; 
and, further, that very many of our teach- 
ers are totally indifferent to the claims of 
higher education. The remedy is plain. 
The Professors in University, College, 
and Normal School, and the teachers in 
the public school must work together to 
insure success. Our whole educational 
force must be made available. Some of 
our college men must come down from 
the pedestal of superiority upon which 

they have heretofore stood, and strike 
hands with the humbler members of the 
'teacher’s profession. This exclusiveness 
has produced a species of antagonism on 
| the part of teachers in the public schools, 
| which has been detrimental to both public 
' school and college. It has led to the pop- 











ular fallacy that the twe classes of institu- 
tions have no interest in common, and has 
exercised no small influence in retarding 
the establishment of the High School 
which, in the new order of things, is the 
natural substitute for the Academy. What 
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is here laid at the door of the public 
school teachers, has been rather a sin of 
omission than of commission. 
absence of the stimulus that should have 
reached him from the College, he has been 
content with a discharge of less tl 
The 


whole duty. time has come when 


we cannot afford to have one division of | 


the great army of teachers arrayed against 
another. 
must have practical unanimity of feeling 
and action; we must cultivate liberality 
of views, and « love for education, in its 
broadest and noblest sense. 

Before we can reap a full harvest, there 
is a vast amount of ficld work to be done. 
It is quite certain that the people are not 
fully convinced of the necessity for High 
Schools; and it is equally certain that the 
teachers of the State are largely responsi- 


ble for this condition of public sentiment. 
The remedy lies in a full discharge of the | 


teacher’s duty, both in school and out. 


The district schools must be worked up | 
to something near a satisfactory standard. | 


Our aim must be not only to teach well 
and thoroughly, but to instill into the 
minds of our pupils an ardent desire for 
more advanced mental culture. This will 
put the people right on the question, and 
ere long we will have prosperous High 
Schools in all parts of the State. 

In order to bring our public school sys- 
tem out of its present chaotic condition 
and enable every member of that system 
to perform his legitimate part of the edu- 


cational work, a general course of study, | 


based upon the true order of mental de- 
velopment, should be prepared for all 
grades of schools. This course should 
cover the whole ground from the beginning 
of the first year in the primary to the 
Freshman, or Sophomore year, in the 
University. Itshould be subdivided into 
parts, corresponding to the appropriate 
work of primary, ummar and High 
School. 

As soon as possible this course of study 
should be adopted throughout the State. 
Graded schools, from the nature of their 
organization could accommodate them- 
selves to it in afew months, each grade 
from the primary to the High Schoo! and 
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| high school department, commencing at 
its appropriate place in the course. Such 
towns as have not already provided for 
either High Schools or high school de- 
partments, should be urged to do so as 
soon as the proper place in the course of 
study is reached. 

By 2 hearty co-operation of City Super- 
intendents end Principals of 
practical uniformity can soon be estab- 
lished in our towns and citics. 
| The same course of study can be readily 

followed in the rural districts, much to 
jthe advantage of a majority of those 
schools. It too frequently happens that 
the whims and preferences of transient 
teachers decide what studies shall be pur- 
sued. One teacher has geography for his 
hobby, and neglects other important stud- 
Ilis successor extols the merits of 
arithmetic, and gives but little attention 
to anything else. A third comes, who, 
being a member of the Gradgrind family, 
teaches “facts, facts, nothing but facts.” 
And so the infliction continues, year in, 
| year out; no definite object in view; the 
time almost wasted. A course of study 
| is needed to break up this hobby teaching, 
| give definite shape to the work in hand, 
' and protect the children in their rights. 

The sub-district course would compre- 
hend the primary and part of the gram- 
mar school course; the central school 
would embrace the remainder of the 
grammar school, and such part of the 
|high school course as might be found 
| practicable. Where central schools are 
not already established, they can be suc- 
cessfully maintained in connection with 
the more advanced sub-district schools. 
| Township Boards of Education may be 
authorized to provide their central school 
| graduates with scholarships in the nearest 
High School when desired, thus making 
‘the chain of connection complete from 
sub-district schoo! to University. 

The adoption of some such plan as this, 
would enable teachers and school officers 
to compare results, thus promoting a gen- 
eral and healthy rivairy in educational 

lwork. It would place in the hands of 
County Superintendents the means of 
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correcting abuses now prevalent in many 
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rural schools, and sectire to the youth in 
those districts a large share of the ad- 
vantages at present confined almost exclu- 
sively to our towns and cities. In short, 
it would give our school system the unity 
and vitality now so urgently needed to 
make it a power felt and respected in all 
parts of the commonwealth.—Aansas Ea. 
Journal. 
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TOWN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY W. H. CHANDLER, SUN PRAIRIE. 


One of the most frequent and most ur- | 
vent inquiries, which is made in connec- | 


tion with the common school work is, 


“Tu what way can provision be made for | 
instruction of our children, after they | 


have completed what they can be furn- 
ished in the district school ?” 


tion recognizes a widely and deeply felt | 


need of schools of a higher grade, that 
shall do the work of the Academy, as it 
is found in Eastern and Middle States, 
and yet shall be so accessible as to render 


it unnecessary to send children away | 


from the immediate supervision of pa- 


rents, at a very early age, or to subject | 


parents to the inevitable and considerable 


expense incident to support away from | 


home. 

Some have sought and looked for a so- 
lution of this question in the establish- 
ment of County Academies. Proposi- 
tions looking to this end have been agita- 
ted in the Legislatures of former years, 
and a bill has been proposed at the pres- 
ent session, providing for authority for 
counties to establish such schools, to be 
managed by a Board of Trustees elected 
by the people, and to which encourage- 
ment shall be given by apportionment 
from funds to be obtained by direct tax 
upon the whole State. 

The objections attendant upon this 
scheme are: Ist. The difficulty which 
would arise in many counties in deter- 
mining the location for such a school. 

2d. The fact that it would not obviate 
very largely the necessity of supporting 
pupils away from home. 

3d. No number of such schools as the 
county would be likely to provide, would 
accommodate all needing such instruc- 


This ques: | 
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| tion as they would afford, and the proba. 
bility that they would soon become very 
local in their benefits. 

These are not insuperable objections, 
but it is feared they are sufficiently for- 
midable to deter many localities from 
making the experiment for a long time, 

| and it is something to meet a present and 
| pressing want that is called for, 

| Some have looked for help in what is 
/ known as the “ Township District” sys- 
tem, a law permitting the adoption of 
which, and providing for work under it, 
is already upon our statute book. It has 
/secmed to me that this has given better 
promise of good in the direction sought 
than any other project yet devised. But 
very little attention, or thought has been 
given to it, however, as far as I have been 
able to learn, and not a single town in 
Dane county, as far as I know, has even 
taken the pains to appoint a committee 
| to inquire and report upon the advisabil- 
ity, expense or practicability of adopting 
that system. 

In one town, however, in this Superin- 
tendent District, an experiment is being 
| tried informally, by some of its citizens, 
| that illustrates how easily, cheaply and 
| efficiently the system might be made to 
work. I want to make mention of it 
here, by way of preface to one or two 
| suggestions upon the matter. 

In the town of York they have a mod- 
est Town House, which of course the 
town has no use for except upon three or 
four days in the year. The use of this 
was secured, and fitted up with seats to 
accommodate twenty-five or thirty stu- 
dents, not with expensive patent furni- 
ture, but comfortably and substantially. 
Blackboard and Dictionary were sup- 
plied; a teacher—Mr. Hicks, of the State 
University—was engaged, and the school 
was opened. The students are from sev- 
eral different school districts in the town. 
Reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
algebra, geography, history of the Uni- 
ted States and penmanship are taught, the 
school being arranged in two grades. 
The patrons of the school share equitably 
| the expense; this will not exceed eight 
| dollars per scholar for a term of taree 
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months, which includes, of course, the | 
expense of fitting up the room. Scholars | 
all board at home, the distance from any | 
part of the town not being so great as to 

prevent this on the part of pupils of suf- | 
ficient age to attend such aschool. By 

this means, observe, these pupils are ob- 

taining athorough and systematic instruc- 

tion in advanced studies, which it would 

be impossible for them to obtain at the 

hands of the district school teacher, how- 

ever competent, with the multiplicity and 

variety of duties imposed upon him. 

The district schools are relieved of classes 

in these higher branches, and thus are 

enabled to devote more time and thought | 
upon elemeniary instruction—give more 

thorough drill upon the fundamental | 
principles and facts which underlie and | 
make possible all future proficiency. The | 
country schools have thus, largely, the | 
benefit of a graded system of schools, 
and there is no reason why, under such 
an arrangement, all who desire may not 
prepare for the State University as well as 
the village or city graded school. 


The cost, though apportioned among 
only twenty five, is insignificant—less than 
the sum each student taking preparatory 
studies at the University pays per term 
Sor reom rent alone. 

The suggestion I wish to make in ref- 
erence to this matter is this: Whatever 
is practicable in this matter in the town 
of York, is practicable in almost every 
town. The success of this experiment, 
thus made under limited conditions, as- 
sures me that such an experiment, made 
under less limited and more systematic 
conditions, provided in the Township 
District plan, would, in ninety-nine cases 
in every one hundred, work so admirably 
as to commend itself to the judgment of 
the originators as a great step in the 
right direction. 


Every town ought to have a Town 
House; very few now have them. Would 
it not be wise for every town, at the next 
town election, at least to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire fully into the merits of 
the Township System and report upon 
the matter ? 





; culture in this way. 
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ART IMPRESSIONS. 
The chief impression which a work of 


| art makes upon the stolid mind, whether 


of a savage oran unsusceptible child, is 
that of surprise. To the uncultured per- 
son a picture orastrain of music is a 
merely curious thing, something odd, 
apart from the familiar order. He stares 
and wonders, but does not legitimately 
enjoy; his impressions belong to a lower 


| level than that from which the art-faculty 


builds itself up, and so do not concern 
the present purpose. One grade above 
this dumb sentiment the capacity for cul- 
ture begins: it begins when the mind gets 
an impression of beauty, rather than of 
oddity, from the art-object. Nearly all 
sensitive children commence their art- 
An elementary de- 
light seizes the young soul in the con- 
templation of a work of art; a sweet 
strain of sound or brilliant fiash of color 
thrills the child. The sound of an eolian 
harp, the wandering harmonies of an un- 
stopped pianaforte string, the glowing 
hues of some indifferent painting, are 
enough to awaken in such a mind the 
master-passion for the beauty of man’s 
handiwork—a thing more lovely than 
aught which that fresh dewdrop, the 
soul, has yet reflected in the shining 
world of surprises. 

This love of art’s beauty is commonly 
an earlier love than that of Nature. Art 
draws the child more strongly than skies 
or landscapes; it fascinates him with its 
usually less habitual influences; it gives 
him new joysin color, sound or form. 
But soon this love leads the growing 
mind back to Nature, teaching it to find 
delight in the grandeur of bays and 
mountains, in mystical-colored sun-rises. 
in the wind blowing hoarsely among the 
hills, in the silence of vast plains of 
forests. 

Does esthetic growth necessarily pass 
beyond this admiration? By no means. 
the art-culture of a large part of the pub 
lic stops with the acquisition of the sense 
of beauty. Far from making any fur- 
ther advance in intelligence, people lose 
the crude but vivid perceptions they had 
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once acquired. The intrinsic charms of 
form, sound, color, play upon their un- 


glutted senses, yet their keen gustation of | 
these pleasures lessens with experience, | 
like other enjoyments. The natural fond- | 


ness for music is perhaps retained the 
longest. We hear persons say that they 


enjoy music better than they should en- | 
joy itif they knew more about it, and as | 


regards that keen primitive sense-enjoy- 
ment the remark is probably true. 


ture are only to be valued by their power 


to give pleasure, we might advise all | 
such persons to remain ignorant, and not | 

« i | 
to disturb their Pierian spring of feeling | 


with a little knowledge. But without 
the higher, complex pleasure there can- 
not be intelligent enjoyment. 


But this love of beauty, when it is 
deeply planted, leads to other things than 
delight. 
rooted, grow by the natural law of its 
growth. If they have opportunity of 
study, of access to works of art, they 
soon reach a second siage of develop- 
ment—the point at which art-production 
and sound criticism first become possible. 


The developing art-lover begins to see | 


that love and enthusiasm are not enough 
—that he must bring himself into fuller 
relations with whet he has been content 
toadmire. Ife begins to reason about 


beauty, to inquire respecting its founda: | 


tions in truth, to revise his enthusiasms. 
He asks, first of all, whether the paint- 
ing or the statue is a faithful record. He 
is no longer contented to stand in child- 


like pleasure before a beautiful work. | 
he begins to occupy himself with the | 


question, Is it true ? 


At this point the realistic school of art 
and criticism springs into being. Paint- 
ers begin to copy Nature carefully and 
“conscientiously.” Critics reduce the 
whole mystery of art to the most engag- 
ing simplicity; its object is truth. They 
are experts upon the moral purposes of 
statues and of symphonies: they remind 
one of theologians who are au jait re- 
specting the intentions of Deity. Hence- 
forth, they tell us, the artist is to have no 


If it | 
were also true that knowledge and cul- 


Those in whom it is vitally | 
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other business than the delineation of re- 
alities—Lippincott’s Magazine for March. 
aa 
GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 

In all the rules and methods of disci- 
pline employed, the true object of disci- 
| pline should steadily be kept in view; 
namely, to train the pupils so that they 
may form right habits. 

Firmness, vigilance, and uniformity, in 
dealing with children, are of the first im- 
portance. The teacher should never re- 
sort to violent means, as pushing, pulling, 
or shaking the children, in order to obtain 
their attention. All such practices con- 
stitute a kind of corporal punishment 
which, whether that species of coercion 
be permitted or not, should be most care- 
fully avoided. 

Modes of punishment especially painful 
to the corporeal system, such as the sus- 
taning of wearisome burdens, unnatural 
and long-continued atiitudes of restraint, 
standing, kneeling, ete., are exceedingly 
wrongful and injurious. Equally so is 
the contining of delingents, by tying them 
or shutting them in closets. These are 
all a resort to mere physical force, instea: 
of moral incentives, and involve no ap- 
peal to a sense of honor or duty in the 
child. They do not properly assert the 
i authority of the teacher, nor do they real- 
ly produce obedience on the part of the 
pupil. 

When corporal punishment is resorted 
| to, it should be of a proper character— 
| never partaking of that continuous inflic- 
| tion of pain which we denominate torture, 
|and never administered except in a spirit 
of mildness, and deep regret at its neces- 
sity. When all those persuasive incent- 
ives and agencies which constitute moral 
suasion have been appealed to without 
‘avail, and there is no other recourse, cor- 
poral punishment may be resorted to in 
order to save the pupil, but for no other 
reason. The necessities of discipline may 
seem to require it, and they certainly do, 
if in order to meet them the teacher must 
choose between chastising his pupil in 
this way and depriving him of the bene- 
| fits of the school instruction and training, 
/and thus insuring his moral destruction. 














Government and Discipline. 


In directing the various movements re- 
quired of the pupils, care should be taken 
never to touch them. The teacher should 
take such a position before the class as 
will command the eye of every pupil, and 
thence direct by the voice, or by a signal. 
Pupils must be habituated to the impres- 
sion that the teacher will give his com- 
mands but once, and that they must be 
obeyed at once. 

Harsh tones of the voice are unnecessary 
and improper. Words of disapprobation 
may be uttered by the teacher ina tone of 
decision, without the use of any severity 
that would imply resentment, anger, or 
antipathy on the part of the teacher. On 
the contrary, the language used, and the 
tones of the voice, should always express 
a feeling of sympathy with the child. 
This is the way to win the youthful mind, 
and to bend the will, through the affec- 
tions; a different course will antagonize 
it, and prevent all real submission, secur- 
ing only a temporary semblance to obe- 
dience. 


“ As the teacher, so will be the school.” 
It is, therefore, requisite that teachers 
should rigidly discipline themselves by 
carefully cultivating habits of neatness, 
cleanliness, and order, gentleness of man- 
ner, a watchful self-control, and a cheerful 
spirit. In speaking, let the rising inflec- 
tion of the voice prevail; then, the falling 
inflection of reproof will be more impres- 
sive and effectual. 


Teachers should seek to obtain the sym- 
pathetic regard of the children by giving 
a due attention to their wants and re- 
quests, which should be fulfilled as far as 
may be proper and reasonable. Children 
are quick to perceive and to resent injury 
or injustice. The child who asks for the 
privilege of a drink of water, for instance, 
may be suffering acutely; and, if not ac- 
corded relief, when this seems to be per- 
fectly practicable on the part of the 
teacher, feels a sense of outrage which, 
for a time, if not permanently, impairs 
its respect and regard for the teacher. 
The cultivation of a due feeling of sym- 
pathy for the children will wholly prevent 
this. The possession of this feeling in 
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its fullness is the best foundation for suc- 
cess in both discipline and instruction. 

Ercouragement inspires confidence ; and 
children, more than others, need it. Let 
it be given in all cases where this can be 
honestly done. To a want of this in the 
discipline of classes, are to be ascribed 
the timidity and reserve so often mani- 
fested among pupils by a hesitating man- 
ner, a low voice, and a tone of inquiry in 
response, especially to strangers. A prop- 
er degree of encouragement renders them 
confident and spirited, eager to tell what 
they know, and in an audible tone of 
voice. Encouragement has a peculiar 
influence in promoting both mental and 
moral improvement. 

Public exposures and badges of disgrace 
belong to a class of punishments which, 
if ever resorted to, should be employed 
under careful limitation, and with great 
circumspection and prudence, for it re- 
quires a skillful, discreet, and conscien- 
tious teacher to use them safely and with 
advantage. In the discipline of girls, 
they should be avoided altogether, as 
destructive of that nice sense of shame 
and that delicate sensibility to reputation 
which are to be most carefully fostered in 
the female character. 

Cleanliness, method, and regularity are 
among the first and most necessary ele- 
ments of popular education. Every rule 
requisite to maintain or impart these 
should be diligently and punctiliously 
enforced. 

Education is unfinished until the phys- 
ical powers are brought into subjection to 
the understanding and the dictates of mo- 
rality and social refinement. Children 
should be taught how to sit, to stand, to 
move, to walk. Rules are required for 
this; but they need to be only few and 
simple, and the nice and watchful obser- 
vation of children renders it quite easy to 
enforce them, provided they are not ca- 
priciously applied. Children must first 
be taught them, and then never permitted 
to violate them without admonition or 
correction. 

Teachers should never forget that their 
pupils are constantly and closely watch- 
ing their conduct, and that they are prone 
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to imitate whatever they observe. They 
should, therefore, see nothing that they 
may not safely imitate. There is an “un- 
conscious tuition,” the silent influence of 
which produces the most permanent 
effects. 

The character of children is greatly 
affected by their surroundings. These 
should, therefore, be neat and orderly. 
The rooms in which they assemble should 
be clean, the desks and other furniture, 
as far as possible, without injury or de- 
facement, and everything giving evidence 
of constant and punctilious attention. 
Children, from the contemplation of these 
things, unconsciously acquire habits of 
order, neatness, and regularity, which 
have an important bearing upon their 
usefulness and happiness in after. life. 

The basis of good order is attention. It 
does not require that the pupils should 
occupy, for any certain time, a fixed po- 
sition; that they should be compelled to 
strain their glances upon a given point; 
that they should be as motionless as stat- 
ues. All this is unnatural; and whatever 
is unnatural is really disorderly. The 
postures should be graceful, easy, and 
uniform, but should be frequently chang- 
ed; the movements,while as simultaneous 
as perfect attention would necessarily 
produce, should also be easy and natural. 

Good order involves impression rather 
than repression; it does not consist in a 
coercion from which result merely silence, 
and a vacant gaze of painful restraint, but 
it results from the steady action of awa- 
kened and interested intellect,—the kind- 
ling of an earnest purpose and an am- 
bition to excel. Hence by making pun- 
ishment the first, instead of the last 
resort, the true object of educational dis- 
cipline is defeated. The prevailing 
atmosphere of the class-room should be 
always that of kindness and love, equal 
to that of a parent, in whose place indeed 
the teacher is for the time; and it will be 
almost invariably found that everything 
essential to effective discipline will spring 
from an interchange of confidence and 
regard between teachers and the pupils 
committed to their instruction. 


instruction of our Common Schools should 
exercise the greatest care that their teach- 
ings and influence be not exclusively in- 
tellectual,—that they tend not merely to 
inform the mind, but to form the charac- 
ter,—not only filling the head, but im- 
pressing likewise the heart. Even where 
the operations of these schools are con- 
fined to teaching, let the kind of knowledge 
and the mode of imparting it be dictated 
by considerations having in view moral 
| and religious, as well as intellectual, 
improvement. Let the knowledge im- 
parted be always such as will refine, en- 
noble, elevate. When scientific truth is 
presented, let the pupil be led to look not 
simply at nature, but “through nature up 
to nature’s God;” let him learn the laws 
and phenomena of the physical universe 
with the spirit of the Psalmist, when he 
exclaimed, ‘“ When I consider the heav- 
ens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him, and the son of man that thou re- 
gardest him?’ Thus may instruction in 
every class and grade be made effectual, 
without the dogmatic teaching of secta- 
rian tenets, in subserving and promoting 
the best interests of its pupils, both tem- 
poral and eternal. Any scope or intention 
short of this would certainly be incon- 
sistent with the intelligence, as well as 
the moral and religious character of our 
age and country, and must render our 
Common School education, as a means of 
fostering and supporting the free institu- 
tions of our Republic, unworthy of sup- 
port or vindication—Fyvom “ How 'ro 
Teacu,” a New Work. 


ScrencE Lessons.—One of the most 
important changes which we have made 
during the year has been the abandon- 
ment of the old course of oral lessons in 
form, place, color, objects, &c., and the 
adoption of an entirely new course upon 
a new plan. In the old course the oral 
lessons were given daily, and neither the 
teachers nor the pupils were able to make 
suitable preparation for them. The les- 
sons were all very short, generally super- 








Those who have the management and 


ficial, and were not unfrequently omitted 
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Punctuation. 


altogether; hence, the results obtained 
were not of a satisfactory character. In 
the new course,we have arranged primary 
lessons on various subjects, including ob- 
jects, plants, animals, physiology, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, &c. 
The course is so arranged that those who 
remain in school three years will receive 
a series of simple and easy lessons in 
common things, animals, plants, and ob- 
jects; those who remain in the school five 
years will receive, in addition, a primary 
course in physiology and physics, and an 





advanced course in animals; while those 
who remain longer will recur to the same | 
subjects in a more comprehensive and | 
scientific manner with lessons in chemis. | 
try, astronomy, and physical geography | 
in addition. The lessons are given once 
each week, occupying from forty minutes 
to an hour on Friday afternoon. The 
subject of each lesson is announced to 
the pupils a week in advance of the reci- 
tation. Such directions are given as will 
enable them to pursue their investigations 
during the week advantageously. They 
are urged to find out all that they can by 
observation, by inquiry, and by reading. 
The whole school is thus sent out as a 
corps of observation. <A lively interest 
has been manifested in these lessons by 
both teachers and pupils; and they have 
proved to be a source of much pleasure 
and profit. Often, the children have been 
so much interested, so full of questions 
and remarks, that the hour has been alto- 
gether too short for the exercise.—J. H. 
Smart, Supt., Ft. Wayne. 





PUNCTUATION. 


As oral speech has its tones and inflec- 
tions, its pauses and its emphases, and 
other variations of voice, to give greater 
expression to the thoughts which spoken 
words represent, and to produce on the 
mind of the hearer a more rapid and in- 
tense impression than lifeless ennuncia- 
tion could effect; so written or printed 
language is usually accompanied by 
marks or points, to enable the reader to 
comprehend at a glance the precise and 
determinate sense of the author,—a sense 





which, without these marks, would in 
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many instances be gathered only by an 
elaborate and painful process, and very 
often be misunderstood. It therefore ob- 
viously follows, that the art which serves 
to elucidate the meaning of a writer, to 
bring out his ideas with more facility, 
and to render his expressions a genuine 
transcript of the feelings and sentiments 
which he would convey to the hearts and 
the minds of others, is entitled to no 
small degree of attention. 

Now, it is indisputable that punctua- 
tion does conduce to make written lan- 
guage more effective, by exhibiting with 
greater precision and definiteness the 
ideas, feelings, and emotions of an au- 
thor, than could be accomplished by a 
mass of words, however well chosen, if 
brought together without those peculiar 
marks which show the multifarious vari- 
eties of union or of separation existing in 
thought and expression. For what is 
punctuation, and what its aim? It is the 
art of dividing a literary composition 
into sentences, and parts of sentences, by 
means of points, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the various combinations, con- 
nections, and dependencies of words. 
And what is this process but a means of 
facilitating that analysis and combination 
which must be made, consciously or un- 
consciously, before we can penetrate to 
the very core of an author’s thoughts, and 
appropriate them as food for the life 
and growth of our own minds? 

We would not overrate the importance 
of punctuation, or deny that many sub- 
jects are worthy of a higher regard, and 
have a more immediate and vital influ- 
ence on the well-being of society. But 
we would emphatically say, that this sub- 
ject ought to be understood by all who 
are led, by the bent of their tastes, the 
force of their genius, or their condition 
in life, to enter upon any of the walks of 
literature, whether they would tread an 
humble and a beaten track, or wander 
into paths adorned by flowers and fruit. 
It is related to philology and metaphys- 
ics, and indeed, more or less, to every sci- 
ence or art communicated by the instru- 
mentality of written language. It is in- 
timately connected with the principles of 
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grammar; subservient to the purposes of 
syntax; essential to the clearing up of 
ambiguities, which so often obscure com- 
position; and useful to the more ready 
understanding even of those sentences 
whose construction is not liable to the 
charge of obscurity. By the omission or 
the improper insertion of points, not only 
would the beauties and elegancies of lite- 
rature, but even its advantages, be faintly 
discerned and enjoyed, except by the most 
attentive readers, or by men of superior 
taste and information: the sense of even 
the more simple and familiar class of 
productions—such as the narrative, the 
essay, or the epistle—would be liable to 
be misapprehended, or, at least, to be im- 
perfectly understood. Indeed, the peru- 
sal of a single page of any work will 
bear testimony to the comparative value 
of a just punctuation. Nay, scarcely can 
2 sentence be perused with satisfaction or 
interest, unless pointed with some degrce 
of accuracy. 

Notwithstanding, however, its utility, 


ments of their work. The letter-writer, 
with his incessant and indiscriminate 
dashes, puts his friend, his beloved one, 
his agent, or his employer, to a Jittle more 
trouble, in conning over his epistle, than 
is absolutely necessary. Even the author 
—who, of all writers, ought to be the 
most accurate—not unfrequently puts his 
manuscript into the printer’s hands, either 
destitute of grammatical points, or so 
badly punctuated as to create a needless 
loss of time to the compositor. 

But enough has been said to demon- 
strate the necessity for an increased at. 
tention to the subject, and to prove a very 
obvious, though not an acknowledged, 
truth, that the principles of punctuation 
must be duly learned, before they can be 
understood, or brought into systematic 
and perfect use. The question, then, will 
naturally arise, How is the desired im- 
| provement to be effected? how are the 
theory and practice of the art to be attain- 
ook We answer, By the most simple 
|means; by the very means which are so 
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punctuation has not received that atten-} well adapted to other subjects of learning. 
tion which its importance demands. Con-| Let punctuation form a branch of aca- 
sidered mercly as the plaything of the | demical instruction; let it be studied, af: 
pedant, oras the peculiar function of the; ter a competent knowledge of English 
printer, it is often neglected or perverted | etymology and syntax has been acquired; 
by those who have occasion to present to | let the rules be thoroughly comprehend. 
the eye either their own thoughts or the ed by the pupil,—be explained to him, if 
thoughts of others. The man of science, | necessary, in the teacher’s language, and 
the mental philosopher, and the philolo-| re-explained by himself in his own words. 
gist seem to regard it as too trifling, amid | Let him also write copious exercises, in 
their grander researches into the laws of | order to bring into further play his judg- 
the universe, the internal operations of | ment and taste; and let him present to his 
the human mind, and its external work-! teacher these trials of lis skill, to be ex- 
ings by means of language. The gram-| amined and approved or corrected. By 
marian passes it by altogether unheeded, | this means will he soon be capable of so 
or lays down a few general and abstract | punctuating his own composition as to be 
principles; leaving the pupil to surmount | read by others with ease, pleasure and ad- 
the difficulties of the art as well as he; vantage—From Joun Wiison’s “ T'reatise 
may. The lawyer engrosses in a charac: | on Punctuation.” 

ter perfectly legible; but, by its deficien- ® 

cy in sentential marks, it often proves, GUARD THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL GIRLS. 
like the laws of which he is the expound- | —The following timely warning is from 
er, “gloriously uncertain” as to the|a report of the Superintendent of Edu- 
meaning intended to be expressed. The | cation in Massachusetts: 

painter, the engraver and the lithographer| “ The vigorous and effective system of 
appear to set all rules at defiance, by | military drill provided for all the boys in 
either omitting all points or misplacing | our high schools has, in my judgment, 
them, when required in certain depart-) been of incalculable advantage; and its 
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Universal Education. 


moral results have been no less than its 
physical effects. It is good, both for 
those who command and those who obey. 
Still I feel bound to say, and to say 
it with emphasis, that there is great 
room for improvement in physical cul- 
ture. We ought to aim, not merely to 
avoid injuring the health of pupils, while 
carrying on their instruction in our 
schools, but to increase their physical 
culture, strength and beauty. I dare call 
that system of education a failure which 
sends out into the world, to fight the bat- 
tles of life, its finished graduates, with 
narrow shoulders, flat chests, crooked 
spines, pale faces, weak muscles and low 
vital energy. Our boys receive less phys- 
ical injury from their schooling than our 
girls. Nature helps the boysmore. The 
boy manages to get some wholesome play. 
But the poor girl is easily crushed under 
the terrible weight of school lessons. Her 
strong love of approbation, given to her 
for a wise purpose, is easily made to work 
her physical ruin by the machinery of 
examination. I do not hesitate to tell 
any mother in Boston that in the present 
state of things the head of a class ina 
school is nota very safe or desirable place 
fora girlto occupy. In conclusion, I 
urge two items of immediate reform in 
this matter: First, that the rules in re- 
gard to the home lessons be rightly en- 
forced; and second, that our high school 
girls shall no longer be seen carrying 
home daily, for study, large bundles of 
class books.” 





e 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 


The first step towards Universal Edu- 
cation is to act on parental judgment and 
affection; to awaken in the minds of pa- 
rents the conviction that with them it 
rests to determine, in great measure, the 
failure or success of their children in 
coming life; and to show them the neces- 
sity of earriest effort to secure for them, 
in addition to home training, the best 
possible educational advantages. When 
once their interest has been awakened, 
and they are led to notice that other chil- 
dren in circumstances like those of their 
own households, by availing themselves 


log 
| of the means of education placed within 
|their reach, have been enabled steadily 
| to rise till they have attained the highest 
| position, the largest wealth, the greatest 
j honor and influence; to gain, in short, 
what are regarded as the highest prizes 
of life; when they see that the artists, the 
men of science, the scholars, the poets, 
orators and statesmen, to whom the world 
does homage, have ascended from the 
lowest to the highest of human condi- 
tions by means of personal training and 
culture, they will, as a matter of course, 
become eager to secure for their own 
children the benefits of education. Great 
numbers of parents, if proper pains be 
taken, may so be taught to claim it as 
their right—far better than to have them 
driven to it as a duty—to secure for their 
sons and danghters every advantage that 
the best public schools, and afterwards 
perhaps the higher institutions can be- 
stow. 

It may be thought that this method of 
beginning with the family will prove too 
slow; that to wait till parents shall have 
learned to demand that provision be 
made for the education of their children, 
will be to defer indefinitely the day when 
the means of culture shall be enjoyed 
by all. To this objection two answers 
may be given: First, were this true, itis 
none the less beginning where alone, in 
the nature of things, a sure foundation 
for universal education can be laid; so 
that it were best to adopt this course, al- 
though it would take no longer. But 
secondly, that if once it be clearly under- 
stood that this is the primary thing to be 
done, and the efforts of those who would 
promote the cause of education were en- 
ergetically turned in this direction, it 
need not require so very long atime to 
enlighten and move the majority of pa- 
rents. Even now it is often seen that pa- 
rental solicitude prompts the common 
laborer, himself uneducated, not only to 
desire, but to make great sacrifices to se- 
cure for his children the educational ad- 
vantages which may prepare them to rise 
in the social scale, and become, in the 
various contests of life, the rivals of the 
best. What then might not be looked 
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for, if systematic and effective means to 
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rural districts of New England, was too 
enlighten them were used; if courses of | 


generally placed on a site appropriated to 


popular lectures, for example, were ar-| this purpose apparently because it was 


ranged in a way to reach the many who 
need to be instructed on the subject; if 
by friendly visitation in their homes, they 
were approached with persuasive words ; 
if simple tracts and books, prepared for 
the special purpose, were placed in every 
family where there was any one who 
could read; and above all, if the various 
Christian Churches, conscious of a high 
responsibility in relation to the matter, 
would co-operate vigorously in the work ; 
and the ministers of religion, and the 
great army of Sabbath-school teachers, 
would faithfully teach the inexpressible 
value of education to all classes? We 
hold it certain, that if the masses who to 
a great extent neglect to seek a proper 
training for their children, were ap- 
proached on the subject of education asa 
right to be justly claimed, and a great 
and precious benefit, with something like 
the earnestness and perseverence that 
have been exhibited in relation to tempe- 
rance, for example, it would not be found 
difficult to enkindle in the minds of great 
numbers, now indifferent, a strength of 
desire, an enthusiasm even, in behalf of 
education, that would speedily and great- 
ly swell the ranks of pupils in our schools. 
The movement once begun, moreover, 
might be expected to advance in geomet- 
rical progression. Almost nothing has 
as yet been attempted in this direction. 
The experiment should faithfully be 
made. 

While endeavoring to bring parental 
influence to aid spontaneously in secur- 
ing attendance on the public schools, the 
schools themselves must be invested with 
an attractiveness which shall be a posi- 
tive element of power. The locality, the 
edifice and architectural arrangements, 
the methods of government and instruc- 
tion, the entire atmosphere and genius of 
the place must be made such as to invite 
attendance. The reverse of this was very 
generally found to be the case by Mr. 
Mann, in Massachusetts, and by Dr. Barn- 
ard, in Connecticut. The common school 


good for nothing else. It might be on a 


| naked rock, a barren sand or clay bank, 


or a piece of bog meadow, without en. 
closure, shade or ornament; hot as an 
oven beneath its low roof in the summer, 
and in the winter half-warmed with its 
open fire-place. In the cities, of course, 
the state of things was better, but almost 
everywhere it was bad. Within the un- 
sightly edifice were found seats hardly 
more comfortable to sit in than the 
stocks, and much too commonly an 
almost ferocious severity of discipline. 
With honorable exceptions, the teachers 
knew comparatively little of the art of 
teaching, or of the pleasant devices which 
it belongs to that art to employ in reliev. 
ing monotony by well-adjusted change, 
and breathing over all aspirit of cheerful 
animation. No wonder that children 
shrank from leaving home, especially 
when that was bright and happy, to spend 
long hours each day where all was som- 
bre and forbidding. Let the location of 
the school-house be pleasant, healthful 
and convenient; let its architecture and 
outward aspect, its surrounding trees and 
shrubbery, when these are possible, its 
walks and its playgrounds, and all its in- 
ternal economy and arrangements, be 
such as true taste and fitness will approve; 
and above all, let the teacher be one who 
practically understands the art of com- 
bining the neeessary authority with a 
spirit of refinement, gentleness, and love; 
and the place will have a charm about it 
which both parents and children will not 
fail to recognize. One of the earliest at- 
tempts that we remember to make a large 
school positively attractive and enjoyable, 


was that of Mr. Jacob Abbott at the Mt. 


Vernon school in Boston, a private school 
established over forty years ago. As it 
was in the midst of a city there was noth- 
ing external to distinguish it; but its ar 
rangement of studies, its variety of du- 
ties, its well-timed recreations, its perfect 
order, which made the whole appear as 
if moved by unseen clock work, and the 





house of forty years ago, even in the best 


kindly and genial spirit that seemed en- 
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tirely to pervade the place, gave it to the | 
pupils the attractiveness of a social gath- 
ering for the enjoyment of a refined and 
noble pleasure. By similar means, even 
in the heart of the city of New York, the 
Twenty-seventh Street public school has 
fora long time been kept crowded; the | 
parents being eager to send their children, 
and the children counting it a hardship 
tobe excluded. It will be an immense 
advantage gained, when to the minds of 
parents and children generally, the pub- 
lic school shall seem surrounded with a | 
lustrous halo, and connected with all | 
sorts of pleasant associations. — Ray | 
PatMER, in the International Revicw for | 
January. 


ee | 
How to Reap Booxs.—The substance | 


of Bishop Potter’s “ Cautions and Coun- | 
sels,’ from his “ Handbook for Readers | 


and Students :”’ 

1, Always have some useful and _pleas- 
ant book ready to take up in “odd ends” 
of time. 

2. Be not alarmed because 
books are recommended. 

3. Do not attempt to read much or fast. 

4. Do not be so enslaved by any system 
or course of study, as to think it may not 
be altered. 

5. Beware, on the other hand, of fre- 
quent changes in your plan of study. 

6. Read always the best and most recent 
book on the subject which you wish to 
investigate. 

7. Study subjects rather than books. 

8. Seek opportunities to write and con- 
verse on subjects about which you read. 

9. Refer what you read to the general 
head under which it belongs; if a fact, to 
the principle involved; if a principle, to 
the facts which follow. 

10. Try to use your knowledge in prac- 
tice. 

11. Keep your knowledge at command, 
by reviewing it as much as you can. 

12. Dare to be ignorant of many things. 

Read, not to contradict and confute, nor 
to believe and take for granted, nor find 
talk and discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider.— Bacon. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
EXTINGUISHMENT OF DISTRICTS. 
Question.—If a school-district has fail- 


ed for “two successive years” to have a 


school, is it not the duty of the town 
board to extinguish the district by attach- 
ing it to other districts ? 

Answer.—The amendment to the law 
requiring them to do this, was passed only 
a year ago, and it is not the duty of the 
board to act in the matter, under this 
amendment, until two years have elapsed 
from the time the law took effect (Febru- 
ary 28, 1873.) Under the general power 
given to town boards, however, to “ form 
and alter districts,” (Sections 1, 10-16,) 
they can at any time, if they think best, 
extinguish a district by attaching it to 
some other district or districts. 

Q.—In case a town board does not ex- 
tinguish a district within thirty days af- 
ter the two years of neglect to maintain 
a school have expired, can it be done 
afterwards ? 

A.—Most certainly ; the specification of 
thirty days is merely directory, the intent 
being to prompt the board to act without 
unnecessary delay, or fears of giving 
offence. 

Q.—Can a district legally be altered 
after application has been made to the 
land commissioners for a loan ? 

A.—There is no provision of law to the 
contrary, but if the district is apprehen- 
sive that the proposed alteration may 
prevent the loan, it can request the town 
board not to make it. <A district cannot 
be altered after such a loan is effected un- 
til it is paid. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

Q. Can a minority, at the annual meet- 
ing of a district, vote money, elect offi- 
cers, etc., if the majority present do not 
vote ? 

A. Yes; the action of those who do 
vote is legal, although the majority do 
not vote—that is, make themselves mere 
spectators and not participate in the 
meeting. 





Q. In case a district votes to change 
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the annual meeting to the last Monday 
in August, and the clerk fails to file the 
resolutiow with the town clerk, is a meet- 
ing in August, and an election of oflicers 
at that time, legal ? 

A. Itis not. The filing is necessary 
to give effect to the vote. 

Q. Insuch a ease would it be legal to 
hold the next annual meeting in Septem- 
ber, as usual, without any previous vote 
of the district, changing back ? 

A. It would, because the previous 
vote to change to August was inoperative, 
for want of the filing of the resolution to 
change. 

POWERS OF SCHOOL BOARDS—RIGHTS OF 
PUPILS. 

Q. Cana school board require compo- 
positions and declamations as exercises 
of the school, and suspend a pupil for 
non-compliance ? 

A. The board has this power, under 
sections 52 and 55. <A teacher possessed 
of much “ gumption” will lead all pu- 
pils, according to age, to the art of ex- 
pressing thought in writing, and of utter- 
ing sentences without reading from a 
book. To this end it is not necessary to 
have it all done on “ Friday afternoon,” 
under the frightful names of “ composi- 
tions’? and “declamations,” but rather 
in connection with the ordinary lessons. 

Q. Cana school-board or teacher ex- 
clude pupils from school, if danger of 
contagious disease is apprehended from 
their presence ? 

A. A board must be held to have this 
power, and may give directions to the 
teacher in regard to pupils coming for 
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| sister’s two orphan children, living with 
| ES: P ‘ ‘ 
house, free of tuition, it being two miles 
to the school in this district? I am not 
‘able to pay for their tuition, as is de. 
| manded. 

| ° . 

| A. A legal right to attend school, free 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of tuition, can be claimed for children 
| only in the district in which they have a 
| legal residence; but if there is no reason 
| for the exclusion of the children from the 
| school near them, because it is crowded, 
or otherwise, humanity would of course 
dictate that they should be allowed to at- 
tend. Perhaps if you request it, the su- 
| pervisors will set you into the nearest 
| district. 
RIGHTS OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

Q. If a teacher quits his school before 
his term is out, can he collect pay for the 
time he has taught? 

A. If he contracts to teach a certain 
length of time, he must do so, to be enti- 
tled under the contract, to recover wages. 

Q. Can amajority of the district board 
authorize a teacher to teach on Saturday, 
if this was not provided for in the origi- 
nal contract ? 

A. The majority of the board and 
the teacher, by mutual agreement, may 
alter the contract (in writing) to that ef- 
fect; but that the board may act lawfully 
in the matter, 2 meeting of the same must 
be called. 

Q. As the 22d of February comes on 
Sunday this year, are schools and teach- 
ers entitled to a holiday on Monday ? 

A. They are so entitled, under Chap. 
243, Gen. Laws of 1861. 





instance from a family where the small- 
pox exists, or has recently prevailed. 

Q. Can a majority of the board do| 
this, if the other member presents the | 
the certificate of the medical attendant | 
upon the family that the danger is over?! 

A. The certificate of an intelligent, | 
discreet physician, should have weight, | 
but the board has a discretion whether to 
consider it conclusive.  [f injury is 
claimed to be suffered, by unreasonable | 
action of the board, the parties suffering 


cun seek redress at law. 
Q. (By a lady.) 


deceased 


Cannot my 


Q. Is it the duty of the teacher to 
light the fire and sweep the school-house, 
if not so specified in his contract ? 

A. Itis not; but if it has been custom- 
ary he may think it better to do it than to 
refuse. Generally the services of the lar- 
ger scholars can be brought into requisi- 
tion for these things. 

Q. Hasa teacher a right to keep a 
scholar efter school, for disobedience 
during school hours, for correction ? 

A. There is nothing improper in do- 
ing so, if this seems the best course. (See 





vuestion and answer.) 


me, attend school in the nearest school- 
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Q. Has a teacher a right to detain a | 
scholar after school, to learn lessons neg- 
lected during the day ? 

A. This would be right, if it worked 
no harm otherwise. A scholar’s time, 
however, out of school hours, may be 
due to others, or his help may be needed 
at home; and frequent detentions might 
punish others more than himself. Some 
other discipline—perhaps degradation to 
a lower class—might be more proper. 
Very often expostulation, encouragement 
or advice may stimulate to study more 
than punishment. Let the teacher see 
also if he cannot throw more intcrest 
around the lessons for the dull ones. To 
arouse the mind is better than to beat, 
confine, or detain the body. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. Has a county superintendent any 
right to grant a certificate to a person 
who speaks only German or Norwegian, 
or some other foreign language ? 

A. It isa violation of law for a super- 
intendendent to do so. Section 102. Not 
that it is an offence to speak some other 
language than English, nor that one do- 
ing so may not be able to teach well, in 
his own language; but the policy and the 
law of the state contemplates only En- 
glish schools (see section 55,) and all 
teachers, therefore, must “write and 
speak the English language with facility 
and correctness.” If they can use anoth- 
er language, so much the better. 

Q. Is a school taught in any other 
than the English language a legal school ? 

A. It obviously is not, and a town 
clerk would be justified in refusing to 
apportion money to such a school. 

Q. How isa town clerk to apportion 
the county school tax among the respect- 
ive districts—according to the number of 
scholars or upon the assessed valuation in 
each district ? 

A. All moneys «apportioned by the 
town clerk must be apportioned upon the 
number of persons over four and under 
twenty years, in the districts which amain- | 
tained schools at least five months, during 
the previous school year, by a duly qual- 





ified teacher. (See sections 58-9.) 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
WHAT OUR SCHOOLS MOST NEED. 

The mass of the teachers in our com- 
mon schools are young and inexperienced, 
and have reached but limited attainments 
in the most elementary branches. A large 
share of them, as they come forward from 
year to year, pass but a tolerable examin- 
ation. Of 7,619 certificates granted by 
county superintendents last year, 6,986, or 
about 13 out of every 14, were of the 
third grade. More than half of these 
barely rise above the minimum standard 
of qualification required. 

No wonder, therefore, that it is the 
complaint of the more discerning super- 
intendents, that what the schcols chiefly 
need is not more branches taught, but 
better teachers; that is, teachers of more 
knowledge, skill and experience. Only 
with such teachers is it possible to expect 
better teaching, or wise to attempt any 
enlargement of the subjects taught. But 
until our young teachers have better fa- 
cilities for obtaining instruction, it is idle 
to attempt to elevate the standard of their 
qualifications by imposing upon them 
cither a more severe or a more extended 
examination. 

It is very true that the work now done 
in the public schools is to a large extent 
mechanical and unfruitful, because con- 
sisting of the utterance of words and the 
memorizing of rules and abstractions, 
more than in the presentation and com- 
prehension of facts, of ideas and of prin- 
ciples. It is also true the remedy con- 
sists in going back to nature; to her 
thousand objects, her methods, her teach- 
ings. But unfortunately this cannot be 
brought about by statutory provisions. A 
change must be wrought im the teacher— 
that is, we must have a different body of 
teachers, whe can not only go ouiside of 
books, but whose minds are more ma- 
tured, cultured and expanded, and whose 
souls are imbued with both a knowledge 
and a love of nature and her teachings. 

3ut when and how shall our schools be 
supplied with such teachers as these? 
Manifestly not to any great extent in this 


| gencration, as things now are, with here 
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and there some happy exceptions. When, 
however, the territorial arrangement of 
our system is so changed that all the 
schools, of a town or other proper division 
of territory, are placed under one intelli- 
gent board, the way will be open for 
proper local supervision, for re-arranging 
and grading the schools, for introducing 


method and system, and especially for | 


opening in each town, or other consolid- 
ated district, a central school of an ad- 
vanced grade, and placing therein at least 
one teacher of the character above de- 
scribed, and one who shail be the center 
and sun of the educational work of the 
town. It is obviously the province of 
our normal schools to furnish such a class 
of teachers, and not beyond their capacity, 
when they shall be developed and shall 
be enabled to rise up to their proper 
work of professional instruction and 
training; and it may be hoped that they 
will reach this point in a not remote fu- 
ture. Much more than this they cannot 
do; and we are of the opinion that when a 
fourth normal school is in operation, we 
shall have all that will be profitable, and 
that it will then be time for the normal 
board to look into the Constitution, and 
observe that it names academies as well 
as normal schools, as a feature of our 
school system. 

To reach the masses of the young teach- 
ers and of the young persons who for a 
long time will continue to recruit the 
ranks, other agencies than our gigantic 
and expensive normal schools are re- 
quired, and these agencies must be sys- 
tematic, permanent and effective. Those 
who think, if any such there are, that 
this great want can be supplied by the fit- 
ful, fragmentary and uncertain appliances 
of the teachers’ institute, take a superfi- 
cial view of our educational condition 
and needs. Local Normal Academies, 
in sufficient number to meet the whole 
wants of the State, must be provided for, 
and provided for at public expense. Not 
necessarily in every county—that is a 
matter of detail, but in as many localities 
as circumstances shall require. The in- 
struction and training needed by the mass 
of the young teachers must be brought 


near to them and surround them, begin. 
ning in the local district schools, by 
seeking out, encouraging and developing 
the best material, leading to the highest 
grade in the town schools and thence to 
the local academy, following it back to 
the schools in the character of under 
teacher, and, in its best and most promis. 
ing examples, winning it up to the nor- 
mal schools of higher grade, there to be 
trained for higher work. No system 
that comes short of this will ever meet 
| our wants, or essentially and permanently 
‘lift our public schools up to their proper 
' standard of efficiency and excellence. 

| Two years ago a bill was introduced 
before the Legislature having this end in 
view. Its originator, Hon. Mr. Kuntz, 
had no expectation that it would be enact- 
ed into a law atthat time. He desired 
merely to draw attention to the subject. 
During the present session, he has 
brought forward the subject again, and 
it meets with a good deal of favor. As 
we remarked in the January number, the 
measure not only met no opposition, 
but received warm advocacy at the meet- 
ings of teachers and superintendents held 
in December. In this connection we call 
particular attention to the article by Dr. 
| Carpenter in the present number, in 
| which he has written out the substance of 
; his remarks at the meeting of teachers 
above alluded to. In common with in- 
telligent educators on every hand, he 
points out the need of a class of interme- 
| diate schools. 

These schools are needed for two pur- 
poses: to afford a systematic, and to some 
extent, a normal training for the great 
body of young and subordinate teachers, 
and to fita higher class of students on 
the one hand for the normal schools and 
thus relieve them of merely preparatory 
work, and on the other hand for the col- 
leges and the University. 

To this end, each school would require, 
in order to its greatest efficiency, two asso- 
ciate principals; one for Normal and one 
for Academic work. Mr. Kuntz proposes 
that the Normal principal shall be ex of- 
jicto County Superintendent. This would 
| do well perhaps, in connection with the 
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town system, which would enable us to 
secure efficient local supervision, and thus 
leave the County. Superintendent to his 
more appropriate duties, the examination 
and improvement of teachers and the gen- 
eral supervision of the schools, and with 
no expense to the county for his services 
as such, except perhaps for stationery, 
printing aud traveling. 

The Academies of the eastern states, as 
well as their Colleges, have been one of 
their chicf sources of educational ad- 
vancement. Without them, neither the 
Colleges nor the Common Schools could 
have done their work. That many of | 
them have ceased to be, has resulted from | 
the fact that they did not see the need of | 
becoming part and parcel of the great, 
system of free schools. The general in- | 
troduction or restoration of such schools | 
in all our States is only a question of | 
time. .The objections to them commonly 
made are such as grow out of the fact | 
that hitherto they have usually been pri- 
vate or corporate institutions not readily 
accessible to all. These objections will | 
disappear when they are made an in- | 
tegral part of the public school system. 











Tue article in this number, by a Mis- | 
souri Superintendent, copied from the) 
Kansas Educational Journal, seems to find 
an antagonism between high schools and 
academies; but the writer evidently con- 
ceives of academies as having no mode 
of existence except their old conventional 
one, as private or incorporated institutions. 
The fact is, however, that a public school, | 
of a high grade, may just as appropriately 
be called an academy as a high-school; 
and we once attended a private institution 
of an academic grade which was called a 
high-school. What is needed, is merely 
this: that the link now so generally want- 
ing between the common schools and the 
higher institutions of learning be sup- 
plied as a part of the common school 
system. It matters not whether these in- 
termediate schools be called academies or | 
high-schools—their office would be the | 
same. The high-schools usually to be | 
found in northern towns and cities, sup- | 
ply the want, in their respective localities. | 

3—Vol. IV, No.3. 





Now then let us have schools of a similar 
grade to supply the “rural districts” not 
thus provided for. 


Tue timely article by Supt. Chandler 
shows how easy it is to take some steps 
toward a town organization of schools 
and the establishment of a town grammar- 
school. Such a school, drawing in the 
advanced pupils of the town, so far grades 
all the local or district schools, and is the 
natural and necessary stepping-stone for 
such pupils to the county academy, or 
high-school. 


ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


We wish this month to say a few earn- 
est words in reference to school house 
surroundings. These are, in the country 
districts, generally destitute of all at- 
tractiveness. Too often the school build- 
ing is located ona bleak, treeless, desolate 
appearing spot. There is often no fence 
about the yard. It is sadly true that fully 
two-thirds of the country school houses 
and grounds are a disgrace alike to the 
cause of education, and to the districts in 
which they are located. There is need, 
crying need, for reform in this respect. 
One important means of rendering our 
common school system more cffective is 
increased attractiveness about and within 
the school building. Just now we wish to 
confine our remarks to the school grounds. 

The more spacious these are the better. 
In country districts they should certainly 
never be less than half an acre. One or 
two acres would be better. But of what- 
ever size the school yard may be, let it be 
inclosed by a neat and substantial fence, 
and let it be adorned at least with trees. 
Our special object in the present writing 
is to urge upon school officers, upon 
teachers, upon scholars, upon all friends 
of the common school, to see to it that 
something be accomplished in this direc- 
tion the present spring. 

Is the school yard in your district bar- 
ren of trees? Do the four walls of the 
building stand up from the desolate 
ground, unrelieved to the eye, unsheltered 


from the het summer’s sun? If so, then 
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meditate at once some plan by which trees 
shall be planted this very season, as soon 
as the ground may be free from winter’s 
frost. We ask little or no expenditure of 
money—little bestowment of labor,—only 
a little planning now, while there is yet 
leisure, and a little prompt action after. 
wards, when the season for transplanting 
has fully come. Consider where the trees 
may be obtained. Select three or four 
sorts—maples, elms, white ash, etc.,—all 
hardy, fast-growing varieties. Let them 
be, if possible, not less than an inch in 
diameter of stem. Plant them with care 
along the front and sides of the inclosure, 
and a few elsewhere, as taste and utility 
may dictate. Put a mulch over the roots, 
and, if thought necessary for their pro- 
tection, drive two or three stout stakes 
about each tree. It is no great task thus 
to plant a score or two of trees. And the 
labor is well invested. Year by year they 
will grow. The children will be better 
and happier for them. The teacher will 
enjoy them, and will do better work. The 
neighbors will, as they pass by, rejoice at 
their increasing beauty. The chance 
traveler will, on seeing them, draw favor- 
able inferences respecting the character 
of the people in the district. 

We wish these words might, in every 
village and district where they shall be 
read, excite some one to vigorous action 
in this matter. We suggest that the 
teacher call the attention of the school 
board to it. If nothing can be accomp- 
lished in this way, let there be a confer- 
ence with some unofficial but public 
spirited person who will take the initia- 
tive. As the pecuniary expense will be 
slight, we suggest that it might often 
easily be met by a subscription. 

If the masculine portion of the district 
cannot be made to feel an interest in this 
subject, we further suggest that it be re- 
ferred to the women thereof, as to a court 
of final judicature. They will take an 
interest in the matter. If in the church 
the floor needs a new carpet, or the pulpit 
a new cushion, women know how to sup. 
ply the want. Are not women as much 


interested in the comfort and attractive- 
ness of the school in which their children 
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spend so much of their time at an age 
when character is most easily molded ? 
If women cannot yet vote in the school 
meetings, nor hold school offices in the 
districts, have they no influence, if they 
choose to exert it? Let this be answered 
by woman’s voice—pathetic, pleading, 
powerful—as it comes to us from the 
temperance fields she is conquering in 
Ohio and other States. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think there are unexpected 
and great possibilities of help from wo- 
men in educational reform, as well as in 
temperance reform, now lying latent in 
her nature; and there is as much need 
for her aid in the one as in the other,— 
and great need in both. 


That she should move to secure greater 
attractiveness to school buildings and 
grounds seems eminently proper. She 
has a keener love for the beautitul in 
nature and art than man has. She can 
more fully believe in its ameliorating and 
refining influence over children. Let her 
think of these things. Let her know that 
none are more directly interested in them 
than herself. Let her believe in her right 
and in her power. Let her, if found ne- 
cessary, organize the movement and se- 
cure the money, or the public sentiment— 
or both—that shall rapidly change the 
unsightly, inconvenient, unwholesome 
school houses and their surroundings, 
which now so largely disgrace the State, 
into neat, attractive, healthful, and refin- 
ing sources of better primary culture. 


To County Superintendents we also 
commend this matter. They can do much 
by their influence to promote this worthy 
reform. Their duty is not wholly per- 
formed when they have complied with 
the letter of the law in respect to exam- 
ining teachers, visiting schools, holding 
institutes, &c.; but they should be keenly 
alive to the good or bad influences of ex- 
ternal surroundings—-those things by 
which children are educated through the 
eye. Let them by personal advice and 
appeals, as they visit the several districts, 
and by strong words in their annual re- 
ports to supervisors, seek to awaken the 
people to the wisdom of improving their 
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schools by making them more comforta- 
ble and attractive to the senses. 

In concluding our remarks on this sub- 
ject for the present, we earnestly com- 
mend to the perusal of all the admirable 
words of Dr. Ray Palmer which are print- 
ed on another page. 





SrncE mankind has been interested for 
more than three thousand years in the 
discovery of the site of ancient Troy, 
what intelligent person can be found 
whose heart is not stirred by these stories 
that now come from that classic spot? 
Ilium at last really unearthed! Human 
eyes now gazing upon the treasures of 
Priam, lost in that dread night of the 
city’s overthrow! The Iliad proved to be 
history! Are we awake, or is it a vision 
of sleep? The following paragraph is 
copied from a recent issue of that staid 
journal, The Nation: 

ANCIENT Troy.—Dr. Schliemann’s ex- 
cavations at Hissarlik, began in the month 
of April, 1870; and ended last summer. 
In these three years he has discovered 
more than all previous explorers had 
done since the burning of Troy. At the 
depth of 16 metres (about 58 fect) he 
reached the virgin soil—the rock—and in 
this space he discovered traces of five, or 
possibly six, different periods of habita- 
tion. “The oldest is of an antiquity ex- 
tremely great. The second, which con- 
sists of ashes and burnt earths, bears 
throughout the traces of great conflagra- 
tions.” In this are houses built of raw 
bricks, the whole powerfully fortified 
with a wall of circumvallation, and con- 
taining an altar to Minerva, and, more 
remarkable still, the ruins of a palace 
which was evidently the habitation of a 

‘rich and powerful seigneur. The third 
layer, which is of earth, encloses houses 
made of stones held together by mud. 
The case is the same in the fourth. Above 
this a very thin layer contains vases that 
seem to be of Lydian production. “The 
brick layer is first archaic Greek, then 
Hellenic ‘des bonnes epoques,’ then Greeco- 
Roman, and finally Imperial—ie., the 
objects found in this layer disclose three 
successive periods. It is the second layer, 
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of course, which is supposed to be that 
of ancient Troy; the palace which Dr. 
Schliemann unearthed being, on this 
theory, Priam’s, as well as the royal 
treasure found, which was apparently 
thrown away in the flight from the burn- 
ing palace. M. Burnouf evidently inclines 
to the belief that it is indeed the Troy of 
Homer which has been so strangely un- 
earthed, though he thinks the question 
not positively settled. But it would be 
greatly belittling the discoveries of Dr. 
Schliemann to suppose that their value 
depends on this point. Their immense 
importance depends on the fact that in 
the twenty thousand objects—houses, 
vases, ornaments, weapons, tools, etc.— 
discovered and collected by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, we have records which carry us 
back to the very childhood of the world. 
No one can yet say what strange and new 
light these discoveries will throw on the 
speculations of mythologists,ethnologists, 
and indeed of all scientific men. M. Bur- 
nouf, who has examined the collection at 
Dr. Schliemann’s request, and is himself 
one of the half-dozen men in the world 
who are really Homeric experts, has been 
we may almost say startled by the magni- 
tude of the discoveries. What they really 
are time and study can alone prove. Dr. 
Schliemann is publishing a book with a 
descriptive catalogue of his museum. 





WE record a pleasant call from Supt. 
Sawyer of Clark county. If appear- 
ances are not deceiving, that county is 
worthily represented by an active and 
capable man. Mr.8. informed us that he 
had substantially finished his tour of vis- 
itation, and reports the schools mostly in 
a prosperous condition. 





Tuk Teachers’ Association for North- 
western Dane County, will hold a session 
at Middleton, Saturday, March 14th. Pa- 
pers will be read by Supt. Frawley, L. H. 
Harvey, J. F. Morrow, Miss I. C. Childs, 
Miss A. Herkimer, and Miss L. Greening. 


A Goop man is kinder to his enemy 
than bad men are to their friends.—Bish.- 
op Hall. 
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Spring Instrrutes.—The following | 
are the appointments made: 

To be conducted by Prof. R. Graham— 
Outagamie county, at Appleton, March 
16; Portage county, at Amherst, March 
23; Rock county, second district, at Mil- 
ton, March 30; Clark county, at Neills- 
ville, April 6; Eau Claire county, at Eau 
Claire, April 13; Brown county, at De 
Pere, April 20. 

To be conducted by Prof. D. McGreg- 
or—La Crosse county, at West Salem, 
March 16; Dane county, first district, 
Stoughton, March 23; Juneau county, 
Mauston, March 30; Dane county, second 
district, Mazomanie, April 6; Pepin coun- 
ty, at Pepin, April 13; Iowa county, at 
Dodgeville, April 20. 

To be conducted by Prof. A. Salisbury 
—St. Croix county, at New Richmond, 
March 16; Dunn county, at Menomonie, 
March 23; Waukesha county, at Ocono- 
mowoe, March 30; Jefferson county, at! 
Fort Atkinson, April 6; Sauk county, at 
Reedsburg, April 13; Marquette county, 
at Packwaukee, April 20. 


Supt. Powers, of Wood county, writes 
us, under date of Feb. 28th, that he has 
visited about two-thirds of the schools of 
the county since Jan. 1st, and finds that 
the majority of the teachers are doing 
well. He sends us a copy of his circular 
to teachers, from which we extract this | 
excellent paragraph: 

“Improvement should always be the 
-aim of every teacher: the live teacher is 
always astudent. Endeavor to make each 
examination through which you pass an 
improvement upon the preceding one. 
You cannot remain stationary in your 
education; if not advancing you are re- 
ceding, and will in time fall out of the 
ranks entirely.” 





WE learn that the winter term of Milton | 
College, now near its close, has been very | 
prosperous. More students have been in | 
attendance than during any preceding | 
term for several years. | 


a es 





Derrcr in manners is usually the de- | 
ficiency of finer perceptions.—Emerson. 
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Essays ON EpucatTionan REFORMERS. 
By Rosert HERBERT Quick. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Tue Science oF Epucation; or PEDA- 
GoGics AS A System. Translated by 
Anna C. Brackett, from the German 
of Carl Rosenkranz, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Wm. T. Harris. 

No better evidence of Educational pro- 
gress among us can be given than the de- 
mand for the re-publication in this coun- 
try of works like these. It can no lon- 
ger be said that al good books on educa- 
tion are in German. It must be said that 
at least two very admirable ones are in 
English. 


The first of these works contains elev- 
en chapters, with the respective headings: 
“Schools of the Jesuits’; ‘“Ascham, 
Montaigne, Ratich, Milton’; “ Comeni- 
us”; ‘Locke’; “ Rousseau’s Emile’; 
“ Basedow and the Philanthropin” ; “ Pes- 
talozzi’”’; “ Jacotot”’; “ Herbert Spencer” ; 
“Thoughts and suggestions about Teach- 
ing Children’; “Some Remarks about 
Moral and Religious Education.” There 
is also an Appendix containing a dozen 
or more smaller articles. 

Under these heads the author presents 
with great clearness what has been said 
and done by eminent educational think- 
ers and actors of three nations. His skill 


| and wisdom are equally manifest as well 


in setting forth in his own language the 
ideas and practices of these men, as in 
putting before us their opinions in their 
own words. Whether as reporter, as his- 
torian, or as critic, Mr. Quick has shown 
himself admirably qualified for the task 
he essayed. With a large experience as 
ateacher, with a thorough acquaintance 
and sympathy with the subjects treated 
of, with a good knowledge of the best 
German authorities on Pedagogics, with 
excellent powers of analysis, with a style 
so clear and terse that the book is a 
model of English writing, and above all, 
with a wisdom that is born of nature as 
well as of training, the author has given 
us in 326 pages a mass of facts and phi- 
losophy in education such as we believe 
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can no where else be found either in a| 
like compass or in similar style. 

While to a teacher of any cultivation 
and aspiration every chapter is full of in- 
struction and interest; while it is difficult 
to say which is the best where all are so 
good,—we think the chapter on Herbert 
Spencer has to us been of most interest. 
We hold it richly worth the price of the 
volume. It should be read at least by all 
teachers who are acquainted with Spen- 
cer’s work on Education. It has long 
been our conviction that this latter book 
has in it many things as fallacious, mis- 
leading, and dangerous in result as their 
presentation is captivating in style. We 
believe that as no strictly scientific work 
on Education in the language is so at- 
tractive in manner, so we hold none is 
more mischievous in tendency. 

Mr. Quick devotes thirty pages to 
Spencer with, as he says, “all the impar- 
tiality I am master of.” He 7s impartial. 
He sees what is good in Spencer, yet he 
also sees very clearly what is fallacious. 
But his insight into error is no less clear 
and penetrating, than his exposure of it 
is rapid and thorough. We regret that 
our space forbids any illustrative extracts. 





The book deserves and will receive a 
wide circulation among the better class 
of teachers—those who sincerely desire 
to be intelligent and effective workers in 
their profession—those who believe in 
the words of Dr. Arnold, “ It is clear that 
in whatever it is our duty to act, those 
matters also it is our duty to study.” 

We will add that the book is, in clear | 


- saps | 
and beautiful typography, in tinted pa- | 





per, and in elegant and tasteful simplicity | 
of binding, worthy of its contents. There 
is an excellent index, and bound at the 
end of the volume is a catalogue of valu- 
able English and American works on 
Education, Science of Teaching, ete., for 
sale by the same publishers. We believe | 
this list contains a larger number of) 
works of a high character on Pedagogics | 
than that of any other house in this | 
country. 

PEDAGOGICS AS A SysTEM.—This is a | 


translation from the German, originally | 
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published in the St. Louis “ Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy,” and reprinted 
therefrom. In every respect it differs 
widely from the preceding. Its mechan- 
ical appearance is very ordinary. Its lit- 
erary style is very uninviting—often ob- 
scure. Itis to a considerable extent as 
hard reading as an abstruse treatise on 
Metaphysics. There are occasionally 
sentences from which few English read- 
ers can obtain an idea. Yet notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, it is a valua- 
ble, and, to an intellinent and patient 
reader, even an interesting work. It deals 
chiefly with principles and laws. It lays 
the groundwork of a Science of Teaching. 
He who desires to be more than a mere 
empirical teacher, who wishes to found 
his work on universal truths of mind, 
must study books like this. He will find, 
however, little to aid him outside of Ger- 
man literature. We wish there might 
arise some translator of the best of this 
Teutonic pedagogic lore, who, a philos- 
opher himself, and master of a style as 
clear and attractive as that of Herbert 
Spencer, should translate not the language 
only, but the thoughts,—who should make 
this profound Germanic philosophy more 
lucid by clear and precise statement, and 
more attractive by the arts of illustration. 
We are not praying for a thing impossi- 
ble. There is often a wonderful difference 
between two writers, in this matter of lu- 
minous statement of the abstrusest themes. 

Until this greater appear we must ac- 
cept the present translation of Rosenkranz 
as the only source accessible to most En- 
glish readers, whence can be derived 


|some of the best German thought on the 
| as yet little understood Science of Teach- 


ing. 

LANGUAGE LEssons: AN INTRODUCTORY 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION FOR PRI- 
MARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES. By 
Willlam Swinton, A. M. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1873. 

This little book has many surprising 
merits. It is brief, simple, rational, prac- 
tical. Inthe words of the preface, “the 
traditional presentation of Grammar in a 
bristling array of classifications, nomen- 
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clatures, and paradigms, has been wholly 
discarded. The pupil is brought in con- 
tact with the living language itself: he is 
made to deal with speech, to turn it over 
in a variety of ways, to handle sentences ; 
so that he is not kept back from the exer- 
cise—so profitable and interesting—of 
using language, till he has mastered all 
the dead anatomy of the grammarian. 
Whatever of technical Grammar is here 
given is evolved from work previously done 
by the scholar.” There is sound common 
sense in this; and so far as we have ex- 
amined the work the same good sense 
and judgment have dictated the details of 
arrangement and illustration. We are 
inclined to think this book is at least an 
augury of a new era in teaching English 
grammar to primary and intermediate 
classes. 


ScHoon, COMPOSITION: BEING ADVANCED 
Lessons FOR GRAMMAR ScHoois. By 
the same author and publishers, 1874. 


The volume with this title is even 
smaller than the other, containing only 
119 pages. Itis “arranged on a simple 
and natural plan, and designed, not to 
teach the theory and style of criticism, 
but to give school children, between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen, a fair mastery 
of the art of writing good English, for 
the ordinary uses of life.” An examina- 
tion of the book confirms the good opin- 
ion these words of the preface gave us. 
Teachers and scholars will no doubt find 
it far more satisfactory in use than the 
more bulky and complicated manuals 
hitherto employed. 


MonTEITH’s COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRA- 
puy.—A. 8. Barnes & Co.; New York 
and Chicago. 

Preceded by some suitable oral teach- 
ing, this one book is enough for the ordi- 
nary common school. It has other decided 
merits, among which are clear maps, not 
crowded with useless names; graphic and 
appropriate illustrations; a good practical 
system of map-drawing, on a uniform scale, 
thus teaching comparative geograpy—and 
this is an especially noticeable feature; 
segment-maps, with which the pupil can 


make a globe; and finally, a very ingeni- | 





ous set of relief maps, which, though on 
asmall scale, give some good idea of the 
actual configuration of the surface of the 
different divisions. On the whole, we are 
much pleased with the book, and wish it 
may have the success it richly deserves. 


Tue Conspiracy OF CATALINE AS RELA- 
TED BY SALLusT. Boston: Ginn Broth- 
ers, 1874. 

This is another of the tasteful and 
scholarly series of Latin Classics issued 
by this enterprising firm, and prepared 
under the same joint editorship with the 
select Orations of Cicero, previously pub- 
lished. 

Tue “INTERIOR,” a Religious Weekly, 
published in Chicago and St. Louis, in 
the interest of that eminently respectable 
and staid body, the Presbyterian Church, 
is avery instructive and readable sheet. 
We like the way in which it blends the 
progressive and the conservative. The 
principal editor, Francis L. Parton, 
ranks high asa scholar and divine. Terms, 

2.50 in advance. Address “The Interi- 
or,’ McCormick Block, Chicago. 


Tne “Cuurch JOURNAL AND GOSPEL 
MESSENGER,” is a leading Weekly of the 
Episcopal Church, full of church news, 
and always pithy and pointed in its edito- 
rials, from the pens of Dr. H. M. Thomp- 
son, formerly of this state, and Dr. W. A. 
Matson, quondam editor of the Gospel 
Messenger, which is now connected with the 
Journal. This paper is especially outspo- 
ken against the “ Romanizing tendency ” 
in the Episcopal Church, and the “ DeKo- 
ven movement,” so called, in Wisconsin. 
Terms, $3.00 in advance. Address Rev. 
W. A. Matson, P. O. Box 2074, New York 
City. 


A Goop ArTiIcLE.—We have received 
from Hadley Bros. & Kane, 136 State 
street, Chicago, Higgins’ “ Adjustable 
Black-board Eraser,”’ which is avery con- 
venient and serviceable thing, and durable 
withal. The cover or erasing part can 
easily be replaced when worn out. 
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